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BreMine HAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. 


THIRTY-THIRD CELEBRATION, 
oN 
TUESDAY, August 26, 
WEDNESDAY, August 27, 
THURSDAY, August 28, 
FRIDAY, August 29. 


Patrons. 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
President. 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD NORTON. 
Conductor—SIR MICHAEL COSTA. 


By Order, ROBERT L. IMPEY, Secretary. 
%, Waterloo-street, Birmingham, 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE, 22, Albemarle-street, W. 
The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at 
SHEFFIELD, commencing on WEDNESDAY, August 20. 
President-Elect. 
Professor G. J. ALLMAN, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S.L. and E. M.R.I.A. 
Pres L.8. 





NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS. — Authors are re- 
minded that, under an arrangement dating from 1871, the acceptance 
of Memoirs, aad the days on which they are to be read, are now. as far 
as possible, determined by Organizing Committees for the several 
Sections before the beginning of the Meeting. it has therefore become 
necessary, ia order to give xn opportunity to the Committees of doing 
justice to the several co nmunications, that each Author shoul t prepare 
beforehan4 an Abstract of his Memoir, of a length suitable for insertion 
in the published Transact ous of the Association, and the «‘ouncil 
request that he will send i:, together with the original Memoir, by 
book-post, on or before July 15, addressed thus —‘*Generai Secre- 
a British Association, 22, Albemarle-street, London, W. For 
Sectio: Authors who comply with this request, and 
whose ‘Papers. are ‘accepted, will be furnished before the Meeting with 
printed copies of their Reports or Abstracts If it should be iac n- 
venient to the Author that his Paper should be read on any purticular 
day, he is requested to send information thereof to the Secretaries in 
a separite note. 

0 Report, Paper, or Abstract can be inserted in the Report. of the 
Association unless it is ia the Assistant-Secretary's hands before tbe 
conclusion of the Meeting. 

J. E. H. GORDON, Assistant-Secretary. 





Rovar INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
Albemarle-street, W. 

The next ACTONIAN PRIZE will be awarded in the Year 1879 to 
an Essay illustrative of the Wisdom and Beneticence of the Almighty, 
the Subject being ‘fhe Structure and the Functions of the Ketina in 
all Classes of ‘nimais, viewed in Relation with the Theory ot Evolu- 
tion.” The Prize is One Huadred Guineas, and will be awarded or 
withheld as the Managers, in their judgment, shall think proper. 

Competitors for the Prize are reques' to send their Essays (with 
or without their Names bring affixed) to the Royal Institution, 
addressed to the Secretary, on or before the let of October, 1879. The 
adjudication will be made by the Managers in 1879. 

WARREN DE LA RUE, Sec. R.I. 


RITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
—The THIRTEENTH and CLOSING MEETING of the SES- 
SION will be held on WEDNESDAY NEXT, June 18th, at 38, Sack- 
ville-street, Piccadilly. W. Chair to be taken at 8 r.m. 
Antiquities will be exhibited, he the following Papers read :— 
1, * Notices of Cypsnanien Medals of George II. by Foreign Artists.’ 
» 6. G, Adams, Esq., F.%.A. 
r b inecribed Stone in Fly Cathedral.’ By W. De Grey Birch, Esq., 


ry “Discovery yf mene Remains at Hampstead Norris.” By W. 


Money, Esq., 
w. is GREY BIRCH, F R.S. > Honorary 
E. P. LOFTUS BROCK, F.S.A Secretaries. 


NGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY.—Annual Sub- 
scription, 11—A payment of 51. 2s. will secure all the Publica- 
tions from the beginning in 1873 to end of preseut year.— Lists and 
porta may be had on aoptatien to the Hon Beoretary, | 
Heaton Moor, near Stockport. H. NODAL. — 


yicto RIA (PHI LOSOPHICAL) IN STITOTE. 

Tne ANNUAL MEETING will be held at Eights o'clock, 
JUNE i6th, at the !/ouse of the Society of Arts (by kind permission of 
that Society), ght Ate eg in the Chair. The ADDRESs will be 
delivered by Dr RADCLIFFE. 

Those wishing to Soin as Members or Associates should send in their 
Names as soon as sible before the Aunual Meeting, so as to ensure 
the special Gelvlneges accorded to those joining this year. Particulars 
sent on application. PETR jecretary . the Council. 

House of the Institute, 7. Adelphi- terrace, Londou, W.C. 


DUCATION SOCIBEY. ——- WepDNEsDay, the 
18th inst., at 7.3° P.m atta 4 M.4., will OPEN the 
DISCUSSION om DESGLELINE i Professor ain’s Work on Educa- 
tion, pp. 100-118), at the Memeriel Hall, Berrieaiees reteest All 
persons din E are wiced.—C. H. Lake, 
B.a., Hon. Sec., Caterbam Valley. 


j\ R. MILLAIS’S PORTRAIT of the Right Hon. 
W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., now exhibiting at the Royal 
Academy.—Messrs THOMAS AGNEW & SONS have commiusioued 
BAKLOW, A RA., to ENGKAVE this Pi 

















Mr. T. 0, ortrait. The 
Artist's Proof will be ‘published at Six Guineas. Subs«cribers’ Names 
received. — Old Bond-street Galleries, Old Bond-street, W. 


DEAN STANLEY. — A NEW PORTRAIT of 

DEAN of WESTMINSTER, Etched from Life by LEON 

Riv HETON. will be published in a few days One Hundred Im- 

pressions (only) wiil be Printed before Letters, the First Ten with the 

Very Reveread the Deau's 4utograph, Seven Guineas; remainder, 

ree Guineas; Lettered impressions, Guinea. — Rosert Dun- 
THOKNe, The Cabinet of Fine Art, Vigo-street, W. 









(CORPORATION OF LIVERPOOL. 


AUTUMN EXHIBITION OF MODERN PICTURES IN OIL 
AND WATER COLOURS. 








NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 
efit above EXHIBITION will OPEN, in the WALKER ART- 
ALLERY, on MONDAY, September ist. The days for receiving 
Pietene are from Angust Ist to 138th, b»th inclusive.— Cards of varticu- 
lars and yee ee may be obtained on application to Mr Cuarves 
Dvauu, C Walker Art-Gallery, Liverpool, to whom all Works 
intended for “Ebibit tion should be addressed. no Agent, Mr. 
James Bourtet, 17, Nassau-street, Middlesex Hospi 
JOSEPH RAYNER, Town ‘Clerk, Hon. Sec. 


RYSTAL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY.— 
The Galler: an La OPEN for the Twenty- tearm Season with 
an entirely NE HIBITION of OLL and WaTER-COLOUR 
PAINTINGS, by Bo, L Pails and Foreign Artists, for SALE.— 
at particulars apply to Mr. C. W. Wass, Superintendent of the 
ery. 


ASIL VERESCHAGIN’S PICTURES of the 
TURCO. Boastas WAR (Siege of Plevna. & ), and IM PRES- 
SIONS in NORTH INDI4, now on ViEW.—French Court, Weed 
bition-road, South Kensington (entrance by Indian Museum 
Admission, One Shilling. 


URNER’S ‘LI BER “STUDIORUM > and 

MERYon's ‘ PARLS.’"—The FINE-ART SOCIETY have now a 

ree ee of the PLATES from the above Works.—148, New 
ud-street. 








HE COUNCIL of the YO RKSHIRE COL- 
LEGE, LEEDS, favite Srrszontions Post of 
ASSISTANT- LECTURER i LASSICS and MaTHEM —_—-. 
Stipend, 1001. a Year, anda ¥ 3. of certain Turorial Fees 
commence on October Ist. Preference will be given to Graduates of the 
University of London. — aera, § accompanied by copies of testi- 
movials, to be sent, on or before FRIDAY. June 27th, to the Secrz- 
tary, from whom further information as to duties may be obtained. 


RADFORD SCHOOL BOARD.—WANTED, 
a HEAD MISTRESS fora HIGHER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, in 
which the Course of Instruction is enlarged and carried forward with 
special teaching. No Pupil Teachers are em wood, in this School; the 
Assistants are mostly Trained, Certificated 
The Applicants must be Certificated, ‘Experienced, and Successful 
Teachers, able to take up the specific Sutjects of the Code. Duties to 
commence about the middle of September. 

e Remuneration will consist of— Fixed Salary, 1207. per annum; 
one-fourth of Grants earned under Article 19a and 198 one-half under 
19c and 21 (Schedule 4), and for Drawing; and all Gravts what may 
be earned under the Science and Art Nepartment iu ening Vlasses. 

Th lary of the ey Head Mistress will probably Tealize 2201. 
for the current school year. 
Forms of Application may be from the 
must be returned to the School Board Uffice by the ‘7th inst. 
By order, 
JNO. AKTHUR PALMER, 
Clerk of the Board. 





bhtained Bah a 





d, and 


District Bank Buildings 
_ Market. street, 11th rd une, 1879. 


SAVIOUR’S, EASTBOURNE.— TRAINING fo for 
WO. the MINISTRY, Devotional, Theological. Practical, for the last 
Six Months before Ordination. —Apply to the Rev. THEODORE Woop, 
12, Grange-gardens, Eastbourne. 





A RUNDEL SOCIETY. — CHROMO- LITHO- 

GRAPHS from upwards of 100 Early Italian, Flemish, and 

German FRESOOES and PiCTU RES, Published by the ARUNDEL 

S OL ®TY, and Sold separately at prices varying trom 5s. to wl te 

Members of the Society, and from 78. to 3l 88 to Non-Memers.— 

On ViEW at the Society's Rooms. Priced Lists ent on application to 
F. LAMBE PRICK, Secretary, 24 Old Bond-street, W. 


PORTRAIT of QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Lt WsUTeD. Life-size, full leugth, for a lofty room.—Apply, by 
letter only, to A B, 12, Feilowes-road, Haverstock-hill, London, 
stating fall particulars and price asked. 


QKETCHING from NATORE— Oil and Water- 
4? Colour Painting - Facew! ! by an experienced ARTISTE (Exhi- 
bitor at the Royal academ Country visited ; very moderate terms. 
High clas race —A dress SKBSTCH, May’ 8 Advertising Offices, 


1459, Piccadill 

Mss § EOD (Pupil of Miss Gryv) 
he apoge § to announce that she is prepared to accept 

ENGAGEMENTS to ead in Public and at Private arties. Lessons 

in Eiocution. ae FD. 24, St south Molton-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 


{*. and Mrs, DIETZ, having concluded their 

Third Series of Recitations at Langham Hall, are now at 
liberty to accept ENGAGEMEN {Sia Town or the Provinces. Their 
success during the past Season is attested by the fact that they have 
appeared more than once (and with most satisfactory results) at well- 
koown !nstitutes.—For vacant dates, &c., address Mr. Frank Dietz, 
54, Denbigh-street, London, 8. W. 


ING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. — The PRO- 
FESSORSHIP of CUMPARATIVE ANATOMY is now 
VAUCANT.—For particulars apply to 
J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 














WENS ‘COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. — The 
COUNCIL propose to appoint aseparate PROFESSOR of ZOO- 
LUGY. Candidates are invited tosend in applications and testimonials, 
under cover to the Recistaar, 10t later than the 28th of JUNK. 
etails as to the Wutics aud Emolumeuts of the Office may be 
obtained on application to the Principai, Dr. GreENwoop. 





DUCATION.—GERMANY.—Laptres CoLLecE, 
Waltershausen, Gotha.—A Desirable HOMME, with especial 
advantages, is OF FERED to ENGLISH GIRLS. One of the Lady 
eae 8, Miss Cumberland, will be in Loudon the First Week in 
July. — Particulars and Prospectus may be obtained by ques to 
Mies CUMBERLAND, 67, Gloucester-crescent, Kegent’s Park, W. 


DUCATION.—GERMANY, HEIDELBERG. 
4 —Dr. KLOSE. Thorough German, Freuch, Correspondence, 
Book-keeping, Practical Me nrg # Preparation for Evglisb Exami- 
pation. Cambridge Graduate. ighest references. Eng! Diet; 
Cricket; River-bathing. Terms: Boys over Fourteen, 15! quarterly, 
includivg holidays. Escort. 


FTERNOON or EVENING LECT ORESHIP 
in Classics or English, Army Tutor nssisted, &c.-A BAR- 
RISTER, High ret *Clarsic and University Kxaminer, “4 
OPEN to NEGUTIATIONS. Many years’ experieuce.—Address 
H. M. Hew WITT, M.A.,7, Gray's Inn-square, | Londun. 











MEDICAL MAN, Married, without family, 

living in a beautiful part of Kone, withia 30 miles, is desirous of 
meeting with a Lady as RESIDENT PATLENT.—Address X. ¥. Z., 
care of M. D., Hanover House, Tunbrid ge. 


Pt. ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS, — 

NTED, a GENTLEMAN to contribu'e ARTICLES to a 

RD Seams devoted to — Se and Engineering.— Address 
Java, Horucastile’s, 61, Cheapside, E .C 


ECRETARY WANTED. — The COMMITTEE 
\2 of the PERRY BARR INSTITUTE, BIRMINGHAM, 
desirous of meeting with a GENTLEMAN who would be able tocmplay 
the whole of his time in the capacity of SEC AWNTARKY of the Institu... 
Payment will be partly by Salary and partly by Commission — Writcen 
eoeeegiens, with not more than three testimonials, to be addressed 
to W. J. Clarke, Chairman of the Institute, Perry Barr. 














MANUENSIS. —A GENTLEMAN, a quick 
Shorthand Writer and good Penman, desires an ENGAGE. 
MENT as Amanuensis, or to copy MSS or other Vocuments at the 
British Museum or at his own Residence. 1 6D. N. G., care of 
Mr. Byrne, 33, Giasshouse-street, Regeut-street, 





J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Regist 


7s: RAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in 
IDDLE and quicHas SCHOOLS for GIRLS, Skinner- 
street, ye, te, E ©. 

Several SCHU. LARSHIPS will be awarded atthe next ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION, which will be held on JULY 8th. The AUTUMN 
TERM will Ly -y ‘September '7th. 
should send in their Names without delay 
to tt the we dg Miss Broucn, ', Queen-street, Brompton, S.W., from 
whom all particulars oan be ained 


EAMINGTUN CULLEGE. — Preparation for 
the Universities, gras. Civil Service, Commerce.—Apply to the 
er. 


Rev. Dr. Woop, Head M 
(THE WESTERN co LLEGE, BRIGHTON, is 
ti who desire for their Sons 


of Paren 

a Superior ed od 4 its od situation and by its Chesougty 
developed methods of instruction, which the 

the public schools ber greater personal care. at. = attention +H 
paid to the French and German Langeegee of sme Ke., 
on application to the Principal, Dr. Porter Hy am F.C. 


N ERCERS’ SCHOOL, College-hill, London.—A 
HEaD MASTER is REQUIRED by ~ 4. Mercers’ Company 
for this School from the Ist of September, 1879. peranoum, 
with a‘ apitation Pee of 31. peravnum for each wey 4 in the ‘Soheo! (now 
numberivg 97), with an allowance of 1/0! per annum for ® House (so 
long as a House is not provided), and Emo uments amounting to about 
per annum more. The Master will be elected subject to Three 
Months’ notice, and his Duties will be to teach Latin, Engtish ( Histury 
and | and the k of Natural Science, 
to give Delteae Instruction in accordance with the tenets of 
Church of Eugiand, and also to exercise geveral superintendence over 
the instruction in French, German, and whatever other subjects are 
taught by separate Dashes. “there are three petees haem, who 
are appointed ana paid by the Company. The Head Master is re 
spenesate for the oroeral discipline and mavagement of the Schoo! ; 
he wii! not be permitted to take Private pee or a= on, gc9 & ex- 
cept that af Bead Mas er of the “chuol.— 



































moni: are to be sent before the 20th of coast w 4 +4 oo “* 
Mercers’ Hall, Cheapside, London, from whom any further information 
may be obtained 





(THE PRESS. — The late EDITOR of a Pro- 

vincial Daily tn ab (Liberal) is open to contribute LEADERS 
or other Vriginal Articles to One or Two Journals. Terms moderate. — 
A. Z, care of C. Mitchell & Co., Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


N EXPERIENCED REPORTER, who can 

Sub-Baie, requires a yo hey y ~ ou a good Weekly or bag x 

—address K., care of Adams & Francis, Advertising Agents, 59, 
Fiona EBC 


EPORTING PUPIL.—An unusual opportunity 

offers for a theroughiz well otnontes YOUTH to learn the routine 
of an old-established COUN! Y NEWSPAPER OFFLOK, under the 
personal nen ome of the Managing Editor, with whom be can 
reside, if desirable.—Address N. M., care of Mr. Aifred Barnard, 49, 
Fleet- street, London. 


1 O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. — The 

Advertiser is to a» RE-ENGAGEMUNT as PUB- 
LISHER and BUSINESS MANAGER. First-Ciass references and 
experience.— Address C. S., care { Messrs. C. Mitchell & Co, i2and 18, 
Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, B.C 


TEWSPAPER MEN.—PARTNER WANTED 

to take COMMERCIAL CHARGES of a flourishiuog EVENING 

Nes = ay By ieee than Riga Je ES 

falty) te Paess, Messrs. Keith & Co., | debeiias Agents, 65, Geerge- 
street, Edinburgh. 


DVERTISER (Young) desires an APPOINT- 
MENT as EDITOR (M ine or high-class Paper preferred), 
or could ee himself of considerable service to Gentlemen 














in uv) terary —- requiring tact »nd practical 
ledges A Aut 7 experienc: te Editor of a Literary Magezine; well 
acquaint A a h the —~ Ay weahina ofa lt a, Property. Has 


Baitorial —_* if Sg —Address ( 
TURE, 12, Soutbampton-street, Strand, W c. 
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ust TIMES (of New York).—Communications for 

English Correspondent should be addressed to Mr. . 
HATTON, 1 Tichfield-terrace, Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 
TIMES (Daily, Bi-weekly, and Weekly) can be obtained from Mr 
Stevens, 4, Trafalgar-equare ; at the Ameaican Excuanee, 419, Strand ; 
er direct from the Office, New York. The TIMES has no ‘Travelling 
Agents. 

MITCHELL & Co., gn for the Sale and 

e Purchase of Newspaper shag beg to Notify that they have 

several Newspaper Properties for ispotal, eth in London and the 
Provinces. Principals only treated 








MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DIS- 

Je POB« of the OoOPYRIGHT aad PLANT of an INDEPEN- 

DENT WEEKLY NEWSPAPER in one of the most pleasant towns 

in the Midland Counties. Large Jobbing and Stationery Business.— 
Price, including Plant and Stock, about 4,0. 01. 


C. MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DIS- 

POSE of the COPYRIGHT and PLANT of a WEEKLY 

LIBERAL NEWSPAPER in a Western County town, owing to the 

ill health of the Proprietor. Good Job Printing Business. Price 1.5001. 

A Partner would be taken = to 750l., who could undertake the 
ia} > est i ms 








MITCHELL & OO. are instructed to DIS- 
E of the COPYRIGHT and PLANT of a by mad 


ON DON ’.-eBBeAR YT, 
12, ST. JAMES" oo -Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Preset THOMAS CARLYLE, 

This Library contains 90,000 Velames of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages. Subscription, xl. a year, or 2., with 
Entrance-fee of 6l.; Life Membership, 261. 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on appli- 
cation. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
by necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with ae 
regar the safest and most cautious treatment, by MATTHE 
R. THOMPSON: Studio, 43, George-street, Portman-square, 


IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES.— 

Scientific opinion given as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, and 

a wo Waicut, Mineralogist, 90, Great Russell-street, 
ondon 


M®& TENNANT, F.G.S., Professor of 

Mineralogy and Geology, Mineralogist by appointment to Her 
Majesty and the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 149, Strand, London, WC. 
age been ae, years in Business, contemplates shortly RET! RING 

d offers for SALE several of his extensive COLLECTIONS of 

iineraia, Rocks, and Fossils. They sre well adapted for First-Class 
Educational Establishments, Proviocial or Colonial Museums, or 
for the Private Study of any Scientific Persons wishing to become 
acquainted with the above-mentioned Sciences. From 1,0002. to 5,000 
Guineas. Students’ Collections at 2, 5, 10, 20 to 50 Guineas each. 











POS: 
NEWSPAPER in a pleasant Western Suburb. Jobbin 
attached. Price 3501. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
bate or Purchase, Investigations, and audit of Accounts, 
12 and 18, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


URTICE & CO. undertake the PUBLISHING 

of BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, &c., and from their 

position they are enabled to efficiently place these before the public. 
—Curtice & Co., Publishers, 139 aud 140, Fleet- street, E.C 


O AUTHORS, CLERGYMEN, and ‘others, _ 

NEWMAN & Co, Publishers, 43, Hart-street, (xford-street, oppo- 
site Mudie’s Library, undertake the PUBLICATION of Travels, 
Biographies, W orks of Education, Books for Children, Poetry, &c., on 
most equitable terms. 


N AGAZINE PRINTING. — To Proprietors of 

Monthy or Weekly Journa's and Publicatione.- T. PETTITT 
Co. can undertake one or more of the above on very reasonable terms. 
Estimates and Specimens of Type on application.—The Gurenrurc 
Lote a 23, Fruh-street, and 50, Uld Compten-street, soho, 
London, W. 


PEINTING. .—JOHN BALE & SONS, Piste of 
ed yo Review, the Englishwoman’s Review, and other Period- 
icals, pared to undertake the PRINTING of Magazines, 
Pamphlets, Sockwork, &c., on the most reasonable terms. Estimates 
post free. —Sieam Printing Uflices, 87-89, Great Titchfield - street, 
Uxford-street, Ww. 


RINTING "with SPEED and ECONOMY.— 
Merchants, Manufacturers, and Traders supplied with every 
Description of Priuting and Stationery. lilustrated Catalogues, 
Price Liste, Show-Bil!s, Prospectuses. Designs for Railway, Street, 
and every style of Advertising. Estimates free. GUIDE to PR!INT- 
ING and PUBLISHING (price 6d., post free, 8d.), contains Hints to 
Authors on Prioting, Publishing. Binding, Copyright, &c.—W. H. & 
L. Coutincarmesr, “City Prese,” aldersgate-street, London. 

















AUTOTY PE. 


ERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
A AUTOTYPE OOMPANY are prod f Book Hlustrati 
hy the Autotype and Sawyer's Coliotype Processes. Employed by the 
Trustees of the British Museum, Pal 1,N Royal 
Geographical, and other Learned Sec 
— lesof Meduis and Colne. J sauens ‘MSS., Eetatings, Drawings, 








Views and Portraits from Nature 
For Terms and Specimens apply to the Manager. 
The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY Chapters, a nobie po 
tion of ee of the Uld Masters, and fin 
art of Poynter, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Shields, Hardy, Witchen, 
Se Neuville, Madox-Lrown, Cattermole, &c. 
Now ready, 

Poynter's ISRAEL in aauee, 42s. and 154.; Elmore’s WINDSOR 
CASTLE AT SUN a . 63a. and 2ls.; Desanges’ KUYAL GARDEN 
PARTY at CHISW CK, 68s. and Sis. These pictures have been 
—— to Soncceees by their authors expressly for Autotype. 

To adorn the walls of a home with artistic masterpieces at little cost, 
visit the AUTUTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 36, Kathbone-pince, W 
The Works, oe Dene, Middlesex. 
General Manager, W. 8. BIR 
Direstor of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 


NITARIAN BOOKS and TR ACTS on SALE, 
at the Unitarian Association Rooms, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand. 
—Catalogues sent free. 


NGLING BOOKS, 300 Volumes — Sporting 

Books, 120 Volumes—Dickens’s Works—and 500 Books, various. 

ACATALOGU £ for two stamps.—Address W. MiLLen, 6, Stanley-road, 
Kingsland, Lond don, N 


LBERT JACKSON'S CATALOGUE, Part 9, 
just out, containing ANCIENT and MODERN BOOKS , chiefly 
Hiustiated, including many Fine, Scarce, and Valuable Books, wratis 
post free. ke and Prints Puro! in any quantity at their 
fair market value for cash, or exchanged.—824, Great Portiand-street, 
London, 

















UTOGRAPH LETTERS and ‘IMPORTAN T 
MANUSCRIPTS, including Southey’s History of Spain and 
. 2,830 pages, entirely Autograph, price 15/.; also his Life of Dr. 
Andrew Beil, 150 pag: pages, al. 78. 6d.; and many others by him, consisting 
of Q from his favourite Authors, from 
78. 6d. to 208, i many Speci in — Parcel at those 
Prices ; also a Beries o t dd 0 him, all of great 
interest. A tlendid io of General Wolfe, Se ‘Siddons, Prineess 
Charlotte, Louis Sixteenth, Henry Fourth o! Prance, and 300 others. 
See WALLER’S PRIVED OATALOGUES gratis.—2, Artesian-road, 
West! saat ning years in muaniuanesn — 
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t, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amoun 
according to the supply required. = the best New Books, English, 
and German, i hi oe res 
t free.— A 


Liste it Ne ee 
of New sasione, grote 


may aig be ee ais Daited Libraries 
LI UNDERS 
near the Polytechnic. ” 


307, ageabateet, 





NGLISH HISTORICAL MEDALS.—A very 
fine and Select Cabinet of English Silver Medals, dating from 
Edward VI. to her present Majesty, illustrating the principal events 
in English History during the most troublesome periods, being the 
most authentic and lasting records of British power and prestige, and 
acquainting the student of history with the most celebrated Persone, 
Families, Actions and Exploits, Wars, Victories, Treaties, &c., under 
the different régimes.—For particulars apply to Mr. Wensstzr, 26, 
Bedford- “square, W.c, 
UCERNE, Swituesland. —TO BE LET, a well- 
furnished VILLA. Low Rent.—Address A. B., Poste Restante, 
Lucerne, Switzerland. 





TIYWEN TY THOUS AND OUNCES of ANTIQUE 

and MODEKN PLATE, including massive Centre-pieces and, 
Candelabra—Tea and Coffee equipages—Services of Spoons and Forks 
of various patterns, &c., in 300 Lote, without reserve, by order of Mr. 
oe Executors, on VIEW. — The SALE by AUCTION on 

DAY, June léth, at DEBENHAM, STORR & SONS’ MART, 
eceeed, Covent-garden, London. - The SALES of the Second ana 
Third Portions of the i denen (about 35,000 Ounces) are fixed for 
JUNE 23rd and JUL Y¥ 20d 


IAMOND ORN AMEN TS, Unset Stones, Gold 

Watches and Chains, Silver Plate, ’ Dressing Mases, &c. —SALES 

by AUCTIUN Four Days in each Week. Large or Smal! Consignments 

from Private Owners, Executors. Trustees, Shopkeepers, and others 

received Deily.—_DEBENHAM STORR & SONS’ AUCTLON MART, 
King-street, Covent-garden, London. 











Sales by Auction 
Miscellaneous Books—Five Days’ Sale. 
M ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


rg their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.U., on MONDAY, 
d Four Following lvays, at 1 o'clock. a large U OLLECTION 
oe MISCHLEANEOUS BUUKs, pasiasing a Medicial and Statistical 
Library; comprising Alibert, Mal es de la Peau—Rayer’s Skio 
Diseases—Bateman and Willan’s ditto Quain on the Arteries— 
Houbraken and Vertue'’s Heads—Brispot, Vie de J ésus-Christ, 2 vols. 
—Martio’s Milton, 2 vols.—Pettigrew'’s Medical Portrait Gallery, 
4 vols.—Microsvopical Journal, 18 vols.—Civil Engineers’ Minutes, 
% vols.—Strickland’s Queens and Green's Princesses, 16 vols.— Knight's 
Pictorial England, Shakepere, &c 65 vols. —Jackson on Wood En- 
graving—Ruekin’s Seven Lamps, &c. 3 vols.—Caulfield’s Remarkable 
Cbaracters, 4 vols. large paper—Herculanum et Pompei, 8 vols.— 
Carlyle's Works, 8) vols. 8vo.—neat Mahogany Bookcase, &c. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








Many Thousand Volumes of Modern Books ani Remainders in 
Cloth and Quires; Copyright and Plates of Haviland’s 
‘ Geography of Disease,’ &c. 


h ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
4 at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C.,on WEDNESDAY, 
June 25, and Following Day, at i o'clock, many THOUSAND 
VOLUMES of MODERN BOUKS and REMAINVEKS; including 
= Lee’s Polyglot Bible, 2 vols. folio—39) Book of Family Worship, 
to.— 640 Critical Engtish Testament, 4to.—64 Cooper's Archaic 
‘Sites, 8vo.—200 Birch’s Utrecht Psalter, 8vo.—190 Lenormant’s 
Chaldean Magic, 8vo. — 50° Smiths Assyrian Canon, Svo. — 46 
Latham’s Philology, 8vo.—247 Hemsley’s Handy Book of Trees and 
Shrubs, 8vo.—16 Lindley’s Horticulture. svo.—z5 Cooper’s Surgical 
Dictionary, 2 vols.— 50 Rose's U roe Spain, 2 vols. —100 Galienga’s 
Eastern Question, 2 vols.—38) Cox’s St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate—25 
Woodward's Windsor Castle, folio half morocco -18 Graphic Port- 
folio—the Copyright and Plates of Haviland’s Geographical Distri- 
bution of Disease, folio (pub. 1. 58.)—about 20,000 Volumes of Popular 

Modern Novels and Romances, chiefly new, in “cloth, &c. 
Catalogues are preparing. — 


The Libraru, Bagravi ings, China, d&c., of the late Sir ANTHONY 
PANIZZI, K.C.B., late Principal ‘Librarian of the British 
Museum. 

N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

s\ will SELL by AUCTION. at their aye No. 13, Wellington- 

street, i by C., on MONDAY, June } » aud Following Day, 

LIBRA RY, ENGRAVINGS: HINA, wy of the 

late Sir ANTHONY PANIZZI, K.C.B., late Privetpat ‘Librarian of 

the British Museum; comprising many rare Italian Books—a Copy 
of the Four Editions of the Divina Comedia of Dante of Lord Vernon 

—rare Engravings in Proof of — and Raimondi—and a fine Dinner 

Service in Viennese Porcelain, 

May be viewed two days aan Catalogues may be had ; if by post, 
on receipt of four stamps. 





The Choice —- Drawings, and Engravings of the late 
7. P. HUNT, Esq., of Ipswich. 


NV ESSRS. sorH EBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Welngue. 
street, Strand, W.C.,on WEDNBS SDAY, June 18,and Fol owing E Day,a 
1 o’clock precisely, the ¢ OHUICE LIBRARY of the late vr P. HUNT. 
Bsq., of se aag ob comprising rps aad Kdition of Shakespeare, 16 vols. 
— Dugdal 's Monasticon, 8 vols. —Mey: ‘s Ancient Armour, 3 vols.— 
Copies of Dibdin's Antiquarian and Bibliographical Works — Lodae's 
Portraits, 12 vole.—Strutt'’s Dresses, &c., 9 vols. —UCamden soci-ty rub 
lications, complete set, 1938-47—Pubiicatious of the Early Boglieh Text 
Society, 18'4-76-—Wiffen’s Memoirs of the House of Russell, —— 


A Collection of Engravings. 


NV ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, a their House, No. 13, Wellington, 
street, Strand, n FR Y, June 2°, at i o'clock Precisely, * 
COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS; comprising Fancy Subjects od 
J. K. Smith, Wheatly, Cosway, Bartolozzi, arid others. mostly it 
early proof states—au Assembiage of upwards of 1,00) Book Pilati 
after Cattermole, Prout, Stothara, Turner, Westall, &c., many on 
roofs—Modern Etchings and Engravings by and after the Old 
asters —- Pablicatious of the Arundel Society—a Subscriber's Copy of 
Claude's Liber Veritatis—Collections of Engravings in Volumes, ke. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, og 
receipt 0 of tw two stamps. — J 





A Valuable Collection of Oriental Manuscripts and Books, chiefly 
from the Libraries of the late Dr. DUNCAN FURBES and 
the late Dr. CHARLTON. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELT. by ceo at their House, No. 13, Wellington. 
street, Strand, W.C., on ONDA AY, June 23, and Two Following 
Days, at lo Yolock nae. &. a valuable CULLE UTLON of ORLENTAL 
MANOSCRIPTS, Persian, Arabic, a Urdt, — Turkish, chiefly 
from the Library of the late Dr. NCAN FORBEs; comprising 
many beautifully decorated copies ry Persian Classics, Oiwdns, and 
Khameas - MSS. of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries —toge ther 
with magnificent copies of the Quréa, a gorgeously illustrated Jada. 
wul, eae ee - specimens of Burmese Lilumination ; also a choice 
COLL RINTED and LiTHOGR 4 PH tL D BuoKs, 
pm Part | the * of the late Dr. CHARLTON. 
ay be viewed two days previous. Catalogues “— be had; if by 
post, on receipt of four stamps. 


A Collection of Modern Etchings, and of Turner’ 8 Etchings for 
the ‘ Liber Studiorum 


h ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by iy 4 their House, No. 13, Wellington. 
street, Strand, W.U., Juve 26, and Following Day 
at 1 o'clock precisely, "MODERN brouinas, from the Portfolios 
of various of the Works of 
F. Bracqu mond, Flamens, F. Seymour ‘Haden, A. Legros, Meryon, 
Meissenuier, M ille t, jon, Whistler, and @ choice © OL 
LECTION of TURNER 3 ETCHINGS for the * Liber Studiorum,’ 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 


The valuable Collection of A utograph Letters and Literary 
Documents of the late JOSEPH RIDGWAY, Esq. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellingtos. 








street, Strand, W.C.,, on MONDAY, June 30, and Two Following 
Days, "the Extensive and valuable UOLLE&CTION of AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS and LITERARY DOJUMENTS of the Jate JOSEPH 
RUDGWay, Esq , of Brancfold, Goudburst, Kent ; comprising Kings 
and Queens of rrance and Engl and— Emperors of Russia and Ger- 
roany—Popes and Cardinais—Neformers of the Cburch — Literati of 
different Couutries—Englisbmen of Naval and Military Distinction, 
and others of Literary Note, &c. 

On view twodays prior. Catalogues by poston receipt of Some stamps, 








No. 5, Albany-terrace, Regent's Park. 


ME. MADDOX begs to draw especial attention to 
the COLLECTION of rare and _ valuable CHINA ; comprising 
many choice and unique Specimens of Wedgwood, Urown, Derby, and 
other Porcelaius; also to the valuable Cuoltectivn of (i! Paintings, 
Line Engravings, together with the highly important Works com 
rised in the ibrary of 2°09 Volumes, which, with the Deautiful 
8. Collections of Faus, Piate, and Jewellery, will be included in 

the SALE, on TU BSDAY, June 17, and Three Following Days. 
Catalogues (price 6d. each) sent on ee on to the Portman 
Auction : and Agency Uffices, 20, Buker- st reet, W 


Paternoster-row.—Commanding Corner Premises, in the midst 
of the Bovk and Publishing Trades ; with P ossession. 


N ESSRS. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, CLARK 
i & Co. have received instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at the 
Mart, Lee eo ey on FRIDAY, June 2, at 2 o'clock preoiely, 
the beneticiat LEASE of the important Property, No. 1, AME 
OURNER, situated at the Junction of Paternoster-row, Ave aoa: 
Jane, and Warwick-lane. The Premises consist of sp icions Ground 
Fioor, Basement, aud Three Upper Floors, with the large Frontage of 
58 feet, and comprise an area of about 1, 700 feet. Hela by Lease of the 
Ironmongers’ Company for 17 years unexpired. at a moderate Rent. 
May be viewed. Particulars may be obtained of Messrs, Ashurst 
Morris, Crisp & Co., Solicitors, 6, Old Jewry, E.C.; of Messrs. Thu: “good 
Estate ‘Agents, Lonsdale Chambers, Chauc ry-iane; at the 
Mart; and of Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis, Ulark & Co, 5 aad 6, Lan- 
caster-place, Straud, and 18, vld Broad-street, Ec. 





The extensive and valuable Livery Fd the late Rev. "PETER 
HOLMES, D.1 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-equare, W.C., on 
MONDAY, June 16, and tight following Days (sunday excepied), 
the extensive and valuable LIBRARY of the late Rev. rETER 
HOLMES, D.D. (removed from the > Mauneesend, Plymouth) ; contain- 
ing high-class Theological Works and standard Works in General Lite- 
rature, comprising Poly slots Bivles, and Bibles in all Lavguages— 
Biblical ries, « , and (yclopwdias, by the best 
Writers—Bible Lilustrations, by Scheuzer, Bids, &c. — Benedictine and 
other Editious of the Fathers from Barnabas to ternard—Ante- 
Nicene Library—Library of the Fathers—Publications of the abbé 
Migne, 71 vols.—eariy Editious of the Works of the Reformers, 
Luther, Calvin, Melancthon, Krentius, Foxe, &c.—Parker Society's 
Publications— Calvin Translation Society — Clark's Foreign Theo- 
logical Library—Writings of the best-known Divines of the Anglican 
aud Koman Uhburehes, &c. ; we in General Literature, Works of the 
Historians from Hume to Palgrave— Philosophical and Mathe- 
matical Works, by Hobbes, Newton, Dugald Stewart, Hamilson, 
Laplace, Lacroix, Newton, and others - Phi'ological Works. English, 
Continen' and Orientai—Biographical Dictionaries, by Rose and 
others— Bibliographical Works, by Assemonni, LD’ Herbelot, Watt 
—_ Darling, &c.—British Dramatiets, Novelists, Poets, au 
ats —Cyclopedias and Dictionaries—Bohu's Standard, Classical, 
conrated, Antiquerian, and other Libraries—various Editions of 
iemeads Works—Works on Scenery, and other fine Illustrated 
Books, &. &ec. Catalogues on receipt of four stamps. 
~ The Collection of Ancient Marbles, “formerly existing in the 
Guarnaccit Museum of Volterra, Tuscany. 


MESS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON have received 
J instructions from ag age E. NORCHI to eubentt 4 
Public pemeetitics. at their House, 47, Leice-ter-square, 

MONDAY, July 7th, the valuable OULLEOT(ON of “NC ENT 
MARBLES formed by MONSIGNOR MARIO GUARNACCI; com- 
prising the -- Antique Statue of Hercules, six feet high, by Giyoun, 
of Athens (a f. te of the Farnese Hercules in the National 
Museum of Naples), who flourished about 200 years ».c., mentioned by 
the follow: ontncas Writers: Count Clarac, Milller, Ficoroni, aud 
Maffei, all of whom concur in their statement as to this Statue peing 
in thee ‘ollestion of the Guarnacci Marbles, and Lontentiants 3 Md beyond 
the so! 








ou! extracts of these writers can 
Library - the Briti-h Museum, and an Engraving of the Guarnacci 
Hercules ie found in the notice of the Statue by Ficoriai—A Terminal 


Head of a 5 losopher (Auarchis), extract from Lempriére’s Classical 





450 additional engravings and several 

} —~ Works—and a emall Collection of Original Drawiugs | and 
grav 

ak be viewed two days prior. Catalogues by post on receipt of two 

Stamper. 





(beroic size) of Drusus the Elder (Nero Claudius 
Drusus), aera Tiberius —reveral other Statues and Busts of the 
Greco-Roman Period of the highest class, aud worthy of the greatest 


attention. 
Catalogues may be had on receipt of thr: e stamps. 
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Cellar of Wines, removed from a Mansion in the country ; and 
the Cellar of the late WILLIAM COOPER, Esq. | 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS | 

) respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 

their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James's-square, on MONDAY, 

| 4 16, at 1 o'clock prociess y_ (by order of the Trustees of a Lady), 
4 small Cellar of fine WINES, removed from a Mausion in the ted COL- 
including fine old gold Sherry and Madeira, 85 dozeus of SOTION of WORKS of ART and VERTU and DECORATIVE 
county, vintages of 1870 and 1858—and 27 dozens of Chateau Lafite FURN ITURE formed by that distinguished connoisseur, ALEXAN 
of 1865, and Chateau Leoville of 1864, supplied by M esers. Harvey & VER BARK Esq., deceased, late of 103, Piccadilly; also the 
Sons, of Bristol; also about 150 dozens of fine old Wi: COLLECTION removed from a late residence, Hatfield, near Don- 
of 4 ot LIAM ‘COOPER, Esq., dece: ke D'Abenon; caster; comp: Old French ueterie. and other furniture 
comprising 60 dozens of old Sherry, and fine Clarets © of the vintages | of the time of Louis s XIUL, Louis Xv. Louis XV., and Louis XVI.— 
of 1858, 1864, and 1855, supplied by Messrs. Feist and Messrs. Gled- Freneh Clocks and Candelabra—Oarved and Gilt Venetian Pier Tables, 
stane & Co.—and 250 dozens of Chateau Durfort Margaux of 1869. with fine siabs of Oriental alabaster and Italian marbles—ficely carved 
| Italian Ebony Chairs, inlaid — ivory—Sévres, Dresden, Chelsea, and 

ap come 


The Works yf Art and Vertu and Decorative Furniture of the 
late ALEXANDER BARKER, Es 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
——— give notice that they will SELL by AnCTIOR, at 
pad Great Roome, King-street, St. James’s-square, on THU DAY, 
June 19, and Followin Day, at 1 o'clock precisely (by ar of the 
M and the late Y .. a Esq.), 





es may be had on paying for the same, and Catalogues at | other Porceiain—Venetian Glass—silks aud Embroideries 
P—. Obristle, Manson & Woods’ Offices, 8, Kiug-street, St. James’s- —Silver and Silver-xilt Plate, & — 
square. ‘ May be viewed two days | preceding, and Catalogues had. 


Pictures of the late ALEXANDER BARKER, Esq. 


JESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WoOODs 
any meen give — that they se —_— by Acorn 

their Great Rooms, Kin t. James DAY, ° 
June 2l, at 1 o’clock wostealy (oy soleus ty ¢ onder o of the J Repr aa the 
late Mrs. Roe and the late J. Esq., th « whole of ofthe REMAIN: 
ING PORTION of the pat 1...) CULLECTION of PIOTURES 
formed by that distinguished connoisseur, MLE AN DER BARKER, 
Esq_, deceased, late of 1 '%, Piccadil ; also the Cotiootien sonore’ from 
bis late residence, Hatfield, near pom yd comp’ ising Italian Pic- 
tures = the 15th and 16th © i 





interesting 
ci 8. Botticetl — ‘three fine Works 
ortrait of a Youth by Raffaelle—St. George and 








Mad 
Bellini, Bonifazio, Bronzino, Francia, F. Li ppl, , Orcagna, juolo, 
Cosimo Tura, and other ters of the Italian School— Portraite by 
Drovais, Largilliére, ond a ty y*- JA, French Pictures—Portraits of 





sen.—Water-“olour Dra’ 





NOTICE._IMPORTANT NEW STORY, JUST OUT. 


This day is ready, at every Library, in 3 vols. 


THE QUEEN OF TWO WORLDS. 


By LAURENCE BROOKE. 


Samuet Tinsitey & Co. 10, Southampton-street, Strand. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MARJORIE BRUCE'S LOVERS.’ 
Now ready, at all Libraries, 


MR. LESLIE OF UNDERWOOD. 


By MARY PATRICK, Author of ‘ Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers,’ &c. 





3 vols. 


London: Smrru, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


DR. MAC DONALD'S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—SIR GIBBIE, by GEORGE MAC 
DONALD, LL.D., is now ready, and may be 
had at all the Inbraries, in 3 vols. crown Svo. 


Horst & Buackstt, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough- atreet. 


—_ GWEN. 


NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of GWEN: 
a Drama in Monologue, by the Author of ‘ The 
Epic of Hades,’ dc., 1s now ready, in feap. 8vo. 
cloth, price 6s. 


London: C. Krcan Paut & Co. 1, Paternoster-square. 
SECOND THOUSAND. 


REV. H. W. TUCKER'S LIFE OF BISHOP SELWYN. 


2 vols. Svo. cloth, 24s. At all the Libraries. 


Literary Churchman.—‘* This memoir is an admirable one.” Graphic.—“ A memoir that will have an enduring value.” 
Nonconformist.—‘* We lay down these volumes with profound Leeds Mercury.—‘‘ Any one wishing the refreshment of 
admiration of this devoted servant of the Christian Church.” learning to know a bishop who was a whole man and a man 
National Church.—‘ No review can do justice to such a life.” | Who was a whole bishop, should read this memoir. 
School Guardian.—“ A priceless contribution to the History Literary World.—‘* Worthy of a careful study.’ 
of the Church of England in this century.” Guardian.—‘“ These volumes are of surpassing interest.” 


W. Weis Garpyer, Paternoster-buildings, London, E.C. 


JUST OUT, SECOND EDITION, REVISED, OF : 


GADDINGS WITH A PRIMITIVE PEOPLE. 


By W. A. BAILLIE GROHMAN, Author of ‘Tyrol and the Tyrolese.’ 
2 vols. Half-a-Guinea. 


‘*Mr. Grohman has done for the Tyrolese peasantry what Mr. Rose has done for the Spanish lower orders in his ‘ Untrodden 
Spain.’”—Saturday Review. 

‘The pictures can hardly be better chosen or better drawn....A pleasanter or more entertaining book we have not seen for 
& long while. It will refresh many happy recollections in the minds of those who know the world which Mr. Grohman 

describes, and will certainly, in the case of those who do not, go as far to supply the place of personal knowledge as any book 

can possibly do.” —Exzaminer. 

“‘ Mr. Grohman’s volumes have many bits of eloquent description, and his sketch of the Paradise Play of the Tyrol exhibits 
the most gretesque mixture of heatben Roman and modern ideas it is possible to conceive.”—British (uarterly Review. 

‘The book is brightly and pleasantly written.”—Scvtsman. 


RemMincton & Co. 5, Arundel-street, Strand, W.C. 


























wings 

and Miniatures ; also Ra. a a iteaie Statue by Nollekins— David 

with the Head of Goliah—and some Life-size Bustsin Statuary Marble. 
be viewed two days p ding, and Catal 


The Choice Cellar of Wines of the late I. M. SINGER, Esq. 


MESES. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, 8 ames’s-square, r MONDAY 
June 23, at 1 o'elock precisely, the, the OHUICE CELLAR of WINES of 
ISAAC MERRITT .d 








P y Gonzales and Domecqs—ol 

w and A —St. Julien of 1874 -St. ete he, Cos 
Toure, Be Donune, of 1878 —Richebourg of | asmali 
quantity of Hock ana Champagne, Liqueurs and §; 


The Collection of Drawings of the late THOMAS TOLLER, Esq. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
penpeetsaliy give notice that, _ a! SELL by AUCTION, at 

their Great Room » Siaeeiiest, ‘s-square, -}. ee te 
June %, at 1 o’cloc'!  preat is aie of the Bxecutor vatuable 
OL Os of aT LR-COLOUR. DRAWINGS y THOM 








TOLLER, Eseq., deceased, late of Uak-hil), Hampstead ; onaalies 
po examples of 

. Barrett E, Duncan W. Havell C. Smith 
W. Bennett W. Field L. Hicks Coke Smyth 
©. Bentley ©, Fielding H. G. Hine W. Turner 
W. Callow G. ey 8. P. Jackson C. Vacher 
T. Danb G. A. Fripp J.J. Jenkins G. Weatherill 
C. Davidson H. Gastineau H. Maplestone J. % Whymper 
W. W. Deane A. Glennie F. — H. W. Williams 
P. De wees W. Goodall & ig H. B. Willis 


G. Dodgso: C. Green fohardson W. Wyld. 
Nearly mk of which were obtained rie —— the artists or pur- 
chased at the various Water-Colour Exhibitions. 


The valuable Collection of Oriental Porcelain of the late 
M. PAUL MORKEN, of Brussels. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
Pn ng po J give notice that st, Jame will SELL by A0CTIOn, 

their G pens Booms, Be aay es’s-equare, on WEDNES- 
DaY, June 25, and Foll ing Day 1 o’clock peesieety,, the ——_ 
COLLECTION of ORIEN AL PORCBLAI formed by the late 
M. PAUL MOR Ne Hotaiee of ——-7y comprii Egeshe 
d Saucers—a 7 number of curious 





of Rare Colours—Old Japan Dishes, 

of unusual size—a large Pair of Frankenthal Groups—a Pair of 

a . commana of White Marble and Ormolu—and 
abine 





SAVERNAKE PARSONAGE, MARLBOROUGH. 


Valuable Household Furniture, Magnificent Collection of 
Oriental Porcelain, comprising Green, Rose, Black, and other 
Sine Jars and Dishes, Egg-shell, Turquoise, and Crackle Vases, 
Majolica, Delft, and Persian Ware—A very Rare Old Spanish 
Cabinet, mounted with 13 Medallions, and a very rare large 
Jewelled Portrait Medallion of Queen Isabella—Rare Old 
English, French, Italian, and Florentine Cabinets, Tables, 
Chairs, Chests, and W riting Tables of the 16th and 17th 
Centuries—and many other Decorative Objects from the Bohn, 
Mainwaring, Fortune, sadamne Malinet, Marquis Panceiaté- 
chi, and other ce t Old A 
Tapestry Curtains, poem 3 Smyrna, “Persian, and Turkey 
Carpets and Hearthrugs, fine old Carved Chimney- Piece, Chip- 
pendale Bedroom Suite and Mirrors—a few Ou Paintings, 
Water Colours, and Old Prints—Brass and Iron Bedsteads, 
superior Hair-stuffed Mattresses, Witney Blankets. , Mahogany, 
Birch, and Japan Bedroom Furniture—Kitchen and Scullery 
Requisites, Dairy Utensils, Fowr superior Dairy Cows and 
Herfers, Three Weaned Calves, Store Pigs, Capital Donkey— 
Rick of Prime Old Meadow Hay, Crop of Grass, Lawn Mower, 
Stable Requisites and Effects. 

NV R. ALEXANDER DAVIS is honoured with 

instructions from the Rev. J. O. STEPHENS, who is leaving 

Savernake, to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, 

SAVERNAKE PARSONAGE, 
on MONDAY and TUESDAY, June 23 and 24, at 11 o'clock in the 
Forenoon each day, the whole of the above valuable 
FURNITURE, CHINA, GLASS, and EFFECTS, 

in and about the Parsonage, Savernake. 

May be viewed on tobe eb Saturday, June 20 and a, from 10 till 

4, by Catalogues only, so obtained, ls. each, at fi 


Marlborough ; at the 
arveyor, Valuer , and Estate Agent, Market-place, New- 


Auctioneer, 
vk Berks ; ; and of ‘Mitchell, Royal Library, 33, vld Bona-street, 
ion. 
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English Men of Letters.—Thackeray. By 
Anthony Trollope. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOopPr’s sketch of Thacke- 
ray was looked forward to with interest as 
being likely to supply a want that has long 
been felt. Thackeray is the only great man 
of his generation whose biography has never 
been written, and although the limits of this 
series do not afford scope for telling the story 
of a life in detail, it was supposed that Mr. 
Trollope would be able to add a good deal to 
what is generally known about the subject of 
his sketch. It may be said at once that in this 
respect the work is disappointing. A good 
reason is given for the disappointment. The 
natural curiosity felt about the inner life of 
one of the greatest painters of the world he 
lived in was not to be gratified without doing 
violence to his express wishes. Shortly before 
his death he was disgusted by some para- 
graphs of fulsome panegyric in a biography, 
and begged his daughters that nothing of the 
sort should be done with him when he was 
gone. ‘“ We can imagine,” Mr. Trollope says, 
“how his mind had worked, how he had 
declared to himself that as by those loving 
hands into which his letters, his notes, his 
little details—his literary remains, as such 
documents used to be called—might naturally 
fall, truth of his foibles and his shortcomings 


could not be told, so should not his praises be 


written, or that flattering portrait be limned 
which biographers are wont to produce.” 
Thackeray’s only surviving daughter regards 
her father’s characteristic wish as sacred, and no 


one can ask her to disobey an injunction so 


explicit. Mr. Trollope in this sketch under- 
takes to tell all that the reader is entitled to 
ask in the absence of an authoritative memoir. 
He has little to tell that is not to be found in 
the ordinary biographical dictionaries. His 
own acquaintance with Thackeray did not 
begin till his great contemporary’s career was 
well-nigh run, and he has not considered him- 
self at liberty to use many of the floating 
anecdotes that might be collected from those 
who had known him longer. 

But while he does not enter into much 
biographical detail, Mr. Trollope has suc- 
ceeded, without telling anything absolutely 
new, in weaving his materials into a most 
truthful and complete likeness. A biography 
in fitty pages, written with a firm grasp of 
the main lineaments, is really more complete 





| than many biographies in three volumes. 


Nothing could be further removed from ful- 
some panegyric than Mr. Trollope’s manner 
of treating his subject. He by no means 
tries to represent Thackeray as a model of all 
the virtues. But affection draws him to the 
noble side of the character, and alike in his 
record of the life and in his criticism of the 
books he writes so as to increase our love and 
reverence. In every chapter we find Mr. 
Trollope fighting against the notion that 
Thackeray was a cynic. The refutation of 
this charge, which was so often brought against 
the novelist in his lifetime, may be said to be 
the argument of the book. The indignant 
denials of those who knew the man well, and 
had seen the deep tenderness and kindliness 
of his nature, are sufficient proof that Thackeray 
was far from being a cynic in private life, 
There is room, no doubt, for much dispute as 
to the meaning of the word cynic, but Dr. 
Johnson’s detinition, which Mr. Trollope 
quotes,—“ of a dog, currish,”’—expresses well 
enough the quality of nature which is generally 
implied by it. When we call a man a cynic, 
we mean that he is ill-conditioned and snarling, 
that he makes savage response to kind ad- 
vances, that he refuses to believe good of any- 
thing or anybody, and that, though he is not 
necessarily malicious if let alone, it is his plea- 
sure and his determination to be let alone. 
The cynic does no favours, and desires none. 
Now all Thackeray’s friends agree in saying 
that there was nothing of this in his familiar 
intercourse. No man had a kinder heart, or 
a readier hand to help any one, whether friend 
or stranger, out of distress or difficulty. He 
was not a genial and expansive member of 
society, “‘hail fellow well met” with the casual 
stranger, but he was one of the most cheerful 
of companions with his intimate friends, and 
they have many tales to tell of his acts of 
generosity—acts none the less admirable that 
they were done unobtrusively. There is this 
much justification for the charge of cynicism 
against Thackeray, that he had such a hatred 
of posturing and false assumption that if his 
good deeds were talked about he was just as 
likely as not to ascribe them to less honour- 
able motives. This was a fault in his temper, 
but the opposite fault is so much more common, 
and does so much more mischief, that this 
can be pardoned without being held up to 
admiration. 

Mr. Trollope touches with becoming delicacy 
on the unhappiness in Thackeray’s private life. 
The novelist himself, as we all know, half 
drew aside the veil. If he could be accused 
of posturing in anything, it would be in 
his frequent references to the secret griefs 
that were preying upon him while he 
laughed and jested for the amusement of 
the public. But there was only too much 
reality in his sufferings. There is nothing, 
indeed, to pity in his early misfortunes. He 
lost all his patrimony within a few years 
of his coming into possession of it. Part of 
it went at cards—to card-sharpers he seems 
to have believed—and part of it went 
in newspaper speculations. In a very short 
time other people had the money, and he, like 
the American journalist, had experience. In 
this Thackeray had not valid cause for bitter- 
ness, except against his own folly. Nor was 
his lot exceptionally hard in having to fight an 
uphill struggle when he had lost his money and 





took to literature as a profession. The only 
false note that strikes us in Mr. Trollope’s 
short biography is the passage where he 
moralizes upon the pain that Thackeray must 
have suffered when the editor of Fraser's 
Magazine warned him that he must cut short 
the ‘History of Samuel Titmarsh and the 
Great Hoggarty Diamond.’ Mr. Trollope, 
indeed, admits that Thackeray’s early struggles 
were good for him, better than a sudden ele- 
vation to the height of success. They cer- 
tainly gave him no excuse for morbid self-pity. 
But the domestic misfortunes which darkened 
his home when he had become prosperous and 
famous were, indeed, hard to bear, and when 
we know what he must have suffered we do 
not wonder that he had fits of sadness which 
compelled him in the midst of his merry- 
making to seek the sympathy of his readers 

But, however unhappy the novelist may 
often have been at heart, and however bitter 
his inmost reflections, Mr. Trollope will not 
admit that, either in private life or in his works, 
he could fairly be called a cynic. Mr. Trollope 
very properly separates the two questions of 
cynicism in character and cynicism in literary 
purpose. A writer may be one of the most 
amiable and genial of men in private, and yet 
his books may be written with a cynical 
aim. The cry of cynicism was first 
raised against Thackeray when he wrote 
‘Vanity Fair,’ he having himself given 
the cue by describing it as a novel without a 
hero. He was accused of dwelling too exclu- 
sively upon the bad side of human nature, 
making all his good people fools, and all his 
clever people knaves. There is a grain of 
truth in the accusation—indeed, more than a 
grain. Yet it must be his own fault if any 
reader rises from ‘ Vanity Fair’ with the im- 
pression that it is vain to look for beauty, 
intellect, and goodness combined in the same 
person. There is no such combination in 
‘Vanity Fair.’ Thackeray did not deal in 
paragons. The world of fiction was inundated 
with paragons of all sorts when he wrote— 
chivalrous paragons, rollicking paragons, para- 
gons of virtue, and paragons of depravity. 
He pitched his pipe in a lower key, and tried 
to describe men and women who should be a 
nearer approach to what we find in real life. 
But there was nothing cynical in this except 
cynicism of the romantic ideal. The novelist’s 
treatment of mankind is not cynical.» Mr. 
Trollope puts a testing question when he asks 
whether any of Thackeray’s novels teaches us to 
laugh at what we ought to love and reverence. 
Their teaching, as he says, is, on the contrary, 
all on the side of modesty and manliness, 
truth and simplicity. The lesson that Thacke- 
ray gives to his readers, if they are willing to 
take it, is not that they should think more 
meanly of their kind, but that they should 
not be too exacting in their demand for all 
the graces and virtues, and that they should 
be quicker to recognize good in mixed and 
imperfect human nature. Thackeray was not 
a cynic, but a satirist—a satirist of all that was 
hollow and unreal, false and affected. No other 
satirist can be named who has wielded so keen 
a lash without being tempted to exercise it 
upon objects that did not deserve to be held 
up to ridicule. 

Mr. Trollope considers it necessary to make 
a sort of apology for laying so much stress 
upon the moral tendency of Thackeray’s work. 
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The novelist, he contends, is a teacher, whether 
he means to be so or not. The conduct of his 
readers is influenced by the examples he sets 
before them, whether they are conscious of the 
fact or not. ‘The novelist creeps in closer 
than the schoolmaster, closer than the father, 
closer almost than the mother.” “And it is 
because the novelist amuses that he is thus 
influential.” This is Mr. Trollope’s apology 
for saying so much about Thackeray’s alleged 
cynicism, about the tendency of his novels to 
make readers feel sore and uncomfortable by 
the dexterous insertion of corrosives in the 
tender places of the human system. Mr. 
Trollope might have pleaded, further, that no 
English novelist since Fielding has written 
with a more direct moral aim, if by moral aim 
we understand a deliberate desire to influence 
the daily walk and conversation of men. It 
may appear somewhat of a paradox to speak 
of Fielding as an eminently moral novelist, 
but it is a paradox that must be accepted by 
every one who knows him intimately and marks 
how constantly he strives on the side of frank- 
ness and good feeling, and against every form 
of meanness and hypocrisy. Whether his 
teaching on the whole was good is another 
question, but at least it was his purpose to 
teach, and it was indignation against what he 
conceived to be false teaching that made him 
a novelist. A strong motive power with 
Thackeray also was to hold vice up to ridi- 
cule. Indignation against false ideals may 
have carried him also too far, but his purpose 
is unmistakable. 

Mr. Trollope has done good critical service 
in clearing away misconception from Thacke- 
ray’s central aim as a writer, an aim so per- 
sistently followed out that the execution would 
have become intolerably monotonous in a man 
of less abundant genius, The sketch of the 
novelist’s life and work is thus more useful 
than if Mr. Trollope had devoted himself to 
refined disquisitions on art and method. We 
imagine that labour of the latter sort would 
have been very much against the grain with 
Mr. Trollope, who is not an analyst, and has 
probably little pleasure in looking at works of 
art except as Iiving wholes. He evidently has 
one prominent qualification for acting as 
Thackeray’s introducer—intense enjoyment of 
the work. The bulk of his criticism consists 
in running over the list of Thackeray's writ- 
ings, from the ‘ Yellowplush Papers’ to ‘ The 
Adventures of Philip,’ with all the glee of a 
schoolboy to whom that magazine of wit, and 
fun, and drollery, and pathos is opened for 
the first time. He recites favourite passages 
for his readers, tells them what he likes and 
what he does not like, and which of the 
delightful series he considers to be the best. 
‘Esmond’ Mr. Trollope considers to be, on the 
whole, Thackeray’s best novel, though it is his 
opinion that in sheer intellectual power the 
novelist never went beyond ‘ Barry Lyndon.’ 
He considers ‘ Rebecca and Rowena’ to be the 
best of the burlesques; in fact, he thinks it 
the best burlesque that ever was written, all 
the better that it has a foundation of reason 
in the poetical justice that it renders to the 
unfortunate Jewess. ‘Codlingsby’ is so 
good that Mr. Trollope cannot bring himself 
to say that it also is not best. Perhaps 


the rival claims of the two masterpieces may 
be adjusted by calling the one a burlesque 
and the other a parody. Mr. Trollope thinks 





that Lord Beaconsfield himself might have 
written ‘ Codlingsby ’—an opinion for which 
the Premier will hardly thank him. The one 
work of Thackeray’s which palls upon the 
critic is the ‘ Book of Snobs.’ Mr. Trollope 
thinks that the series is too Jong, that it ought 
not to have consisted of more than a dozen 
papers. He confesses that he cannot read 
more than a few Snob papers at a time with- 
out losing his sense of enjoyment, and he 
considers that Thackeray carried snob-hunting 
too far. He had hit upon a profitable vein, 
had created a demand which it was impossible 
to supply without running the subject to 
death. In his war against snobs, in fact, 
Thackeray may justly be accused of having set 
up as false an ideal as any of the “eminent 
hands” whose productions he caricatured in 
his early days. It is as impossible for poor 
human nature not to be a snob, according to 
his ideal, as to be a Pelham, or a Sidonia, or 
an Ivanhoe. Nobody knew this better than 
himself, and he did his utmost to atone for the 
error by confessing it. Thackeray himself 
would have been the first to admit the justice 
of Mr. Trollope’s criticism, and it must be 
acknowledged, in fairness to the critic, that 
he does not press the point without showing 
that he is aware of this. Mr. Trollope’s 
sketch is excellently adapted to fulfil the 
purpose of the series in which it appears. 








The Home of the Eddas, By Charles G. 
Warnford Lock. With a Chapter on the 
Sprengisandr by Dr. C. Le Neve Foster. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 


THERE are some books which seem expressly 
made to be a trouble to reviewers, and this 
is one of them. It is difficult to praise work 
so loosely put together, so pedantic, and so 
full of repetitions; but it is equally difficult 
to blame a volume of such genuine research, 
stored with so much information and even 
learning, and containing the results of such 
untiring observation. Out of the plethora of 
material forming ‘The Home of the Eddas’ 
a skilful writer could construct three interest- 
ing and readable volumes, and if Mr. Lock 
had possessed a little more literary tact and 
some power of selection he might easily have 
produced the best book existing on modern 
Iceland. We doubt if any English traveller 
who has recorded his impressions has pos- 
sessed so thorough a knowledge of Icelaudic, 
both as it is written and spoken; very few 
have lived so long and so intimately with the 
inhabitants of the interior; only two besides 
Mr. Lock have undergone the tedious expe- 
rience of an Icelandic winter. The present 
author is, therefore, singularly well suited to 
the task he has undertaken of chaperoning 
timid and ignorant tourists through the island 
by the aid of his excessively minute itinerary 
and his copious hints about expenses. But he 
has the misfortune to write in a tedious and dis- 
connected style, and as far as his book claims 
to be a general description of Iceland, it is 
sadly disabled by the fact that it says nothing 
about the famous North-West Peninsula, and 
nothing about the long stretch of settled coast 
from the Vestmannaeyjar to Reydarfjordr. 
But, in spite of all its shortcomings, ‘ The 
Home of the Eddas’ is a book that no one 
interested in Iceland can afford to be without. 

Mr. Lock appears to have visited Iceland at 


least once before the first trip which he 
describes in this volume ; but we are not in. 
troduced to his reminiscences till he started 
from Granton on the 6th of July, 1875, to 
explore the brimstone diggings in the 
Myvatns district. Sailing round the eastern 
extremity of the island, the steamer deposited 
her passengers at the little market town of 
Hisavik, or, as Mr. Lock says in his playfa} 
way, at “‘ Housewick cheapstead.” It may be 
said, in parenthesis, that it is well even in 
affectations to be consistent, and that if Mr, 
Lock persists in calling the capital of Iceland, 
known to all the world as Reykjavik, 
Reekwich, he should not perplex his readers 
by also calling it Reekywich and Reekwick, 
However, at Hiisavik the whole breadth of the. 
island was still between him and this town of 
many names. He and his friends, one of 
whom, described as K., must be a very good- 
tempered man indeed, if he does not object to. 
the author’s “chaff,” managed after a great 
deal of trouble to secure tolerable ponies and 
intolerable guides, and to proceed south to the 
brimstone district. They joined company with 
Mr. Watts, who has since become famous. 
through his ascent of the Vatna Jikull, and 
they enjoyed some sport with ptarmigan and 
salmon. After obtaining the special informa- 
tion required, Mr. Lock and Mr. Watts 
returned to Hiisavik, and proceeded westward 
to Akureyri, the metropolis of the north, 
whence the former crossed the country, in 
company with some ladies, in a south-westerly 
direction to Reykjavik. From that town they 
took the usual trip to Thingvellir and Hekla, 
which was lifted above commonplace by the 
unusual zeal with which the author strove to 
realize in spot after spot the life described in 
the great sagas, and particularly in ‘ Njala.’ 
He was delighted with the salmon fishing, dis- 
appointed with the great Geysir, and disgusted 
with Strokkr, the irritable little cauldron that 
can at any time be induced to spout by throw- 
ing lumps of turf into it. This first recorded. 
trip to Iceland was closed by a return to Scot- 
land the same autumn. 

As early as April, 1876, Mr. Lock set out 
anew, calling this time at Faroe, and landing 
first at Reykjavik. It was unusually early to 
attempt the voyage, and the sight of a 
schooner at Thorshavn, which had just had 
her sides stove in while battling with the 
pack-ice off the Icelandic coast, did not serve 
to reassure the shivering tourists. At Reyk- 
javik no preparation had yet been made for 
visitors, and all was as dirty and uncomfort- 
able as possible. Mr. Lock started north, and 
reached Akureyri by a route considerably to 
the west of his previous journey in the oppo- 
site direction. He thus became acquainted 
with some very interesting districts of the 
northern coast, and, returning to Hiisavik,. 
entered again seriously into the brimstone 
business. From this he was disturbed by the- 
sudden need to ride across the desert, with 
some stubborn little ponies, to Seydisfjord, 
a harbour on the extreme eastern coast. After 
this spirited expedition, of which we are bound 
to say he gives us a most dreary account, he- 
began to settle down to his six months of 
Icelandic winter at Hiisavik. Among the 
many amusing incidents of these months, the 
most farcical was a visit Mr. Lock received 
from the two chief dignitaries of the district, 
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a clerical, the latter a lay personage. These 
gentlemen were already merry with wine before 
their arrival in Mr. Lock’s parlour, but half 
a bottle of fiery sherry produced by their host 
fairly finished them :— 

“The flask was speedily drained to the last 
drop, and they rose to depart. His reverence 
stood talking to me for a moment in schoolboy 
Latin, and in that brief moment the Rapesteerer 
Jost command of his own helm, and, mistaking the 
coal-box for a chair, sat into it, and thereby cum- 
pered the floor with coals and his own big form. 
We put him on the sofa, but he was too far gone 
for sitting, and soon reached the floor again, Still 
the Provost held on with his Latin, and occasion- 
ally broke in with snatches of Danish and English, 
all of which I was bound to admire. Presently 
I missed the Rapesteerer, and on searching we 
found that he had made his way out at the door, 
and lay buried in a foot of snow hard by his pony’s 
heels, for the unfortunate riding horses of these 
inebriates had remained all this time tied to the 
fence without, in the full fury of the storm.” 

The fuddled Rapesteerer is dragged in and 
thawed before the stove, and presently he and 
the Provost ride off together. But the latter 
goon returns alone, and, sallying forth, Mr. 
Lock finds the Rapesteerer stunned and bleed- 
ing in aditch. Returning to his house, he finds 
that the Provost has helped himself to another 
bottle of sherry, and is hunting the cook 
round and round the kitchen in a sort of 
berserkir fury. It is almost needless to say 
that the hungry flock looked up to him next 
day, which happened to be Sunday, and were 
notfed. These wild scenes of debauchery, and 
even worse than these, seem far from being rare 
among the gentry and clergy of Iceland, whose 
standard of morality, if Mr. Lock’s authority 
may be taken for it, is as low as it is any- 
where in Europe. This is, however, only the 
dark side of a picture that has many bright 
tints of hospitality and practical kindliness. 
A deputation of young people waited on Mr. 
Lock with a request that he would devote an 
hour or two each evening to teaching them 
English, which he accordingly did, and three 
of the fairer sex made excellent progress. 
This proved in the end to be an important 
scheme to Mr. Lock, who, finding himself left 
in the lurch by the company he represented 
at Hisavik, was obliged to leave that place in 
the depth of the winter, and proceed to 
Akureyri, where he supported himself very 
comfortably by giving lessons in English at 
the rate of 4)d. an hour. He would have 
spent his time pleasantly but for one or two 
uncomfortable affrays with drunken priests, 
for whose idle hands what Capt. Burton calls 
“ichthyophagy and idleness” had found some 
mischief still to do. Indeed, the golden age 
which some travellers have deseribed in Ice- 
land seems to have been far from reigning 
there during Mr. Lock’s visit. He confirms, 
however, all that has been said about the 
learning of the Icelanders; and it is cer- 
tainly surprising that in such a hyperborean 
hamlet as Akureyri there are to be found 
native students of Persian, Hebrew, and even 
Chinese. Before the winter was over our 
author fell ill with dysentery, and, after a most 
painful journey across the island, returned to 
Scotland from Reykjavik. His narrative is 
succeeded by an account of the dangerous and 
adventurous journey taken by Dr. Foster in 
1876, when he galloped across Iceland by way 
of the Sprengisandr or Bursting Sands Desert, 
in order to catch a steamer, ‘This route was 





believed by many of the experienced Icelanders 
to be impossible, and Dr. Foster’s journal pos- 
sesses a special scientific interest. 

It would be difficult to praise too highly 
the linguistic accuracy of Mr. Lock. He has 
evidently acquired fully a language which it 
is easy to know superficially, but particularly 
hard to master. To spell Icelandic names 
correctly is a feat which it is given to few 
travellers to perform, and Mr. Lock is perhaps 
a little unkind in exposing the errors and 
phonetic gropings of his predecessors. There 
is a place near Wisavik called Hallbjarnar- 
stadakambr ; we are not sure that every one 
of our readers would like to pledge himself to 
write this down correctly from dictation. Yet 
this is easy in comparison with some of those 
names in which the two characters occur which 
no other language than Icelandic possesses ; 
nor are we perfectly sure, though we copy 
this name from Mr. Lock’s own map, that it 
is absolutely right. If the fifteenth letter be 
wrong, let Mr. Lock himself bear the brunt of 
it. It is impossible to help sincerely regret- 
ting that he has not written a more attractive 
volume. He lacks neither knowledge nor 
experience, but only that little essential 
quality called style. 








Copyright and Patents for Inventions, Pleas 
and Plans, dc. By R. A. Macfie of Dreg- 
horn. Vol. I. (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark.) 

THE name of the compiler of this bulky volume 
will be remembered by students of the recent 
Copyright Report as that of a witness who 
contributed many facts and arguments in 
favour of what is called the royalty copyright 
system—the system under which it is proposed 
to let wko will reprint an author’s work on the 
sole condition that he (the printer) shall pay on 
each copy a certain percentage, to be prescribed 
by law, on such price as he may think fit to 
affix to the publication. In support of this pro- 
position—which, we may observe, found favour 
with some members of the Royal Commission, 
though the great majority were against it— 
Mr. Macfie has gathered together extracts 
from reports, magazine and cyclopedia 
essays, criticisms, leading articles, letters 
in newspapers, and a variety of other kinds 
of writing, all bearing directly or indirectly 
on the pros and cons of this question of 
Royalty versus Monopoly. As it is fair to 
judge a book with reference to its author’s 
purpose, we do not complain that Mr. Macfie 
introduces us to a mighty maze which is neces- 
sarily without a plan. His object, in fact, has 
been to produce a thing of shreds and patches ; 
and his volume, which is provided with an 
excellent index, really furnishes quite a store 
of information of a kind useful to any one 
writing upon the subject, or for other reasons 
anxious to seek wisdom in that multitude of 
counsellors in which we have high authority 
for assuming that it will best be found. 

It must not be inferred from this that 
Mr. Macfie stands always on one side as the 
mere exhibitor of this panorama of opinions. 
On the contrary, he is almost always present 
to emphasize a view which he approves, or to 
invite, with a sort of triumphant foretaste of 
well-assured victory, an answer to arguments 
which he evidently regards as unanswerable. 
He devotes some space to an examination of 


ton’s observations on International C opyright, 
which appeared in our columns (Athen., No. 
2571), and in reply requests that Mr. Thomas 
will have the goodness to explain “what he 
sees to be defects in the system on p. 33 of 
this collection.” As Mr. Macfie assures us that 
attention to this “ would oblige,” we may say, 
on behalf of our contributor, that we have 
carefully read the paper referred to, but have 
not been convinced of the practical justice of 
the scheme which it advocates. That the pre- 
sent “monopoly ” system, as Mr. Macfie pre- 
fers to call it, has its disadvantages in common 
with most things, and even to a more than 
ordinary degree, we willingly acknowledge. 
Copyright is, after all, but a rough-and-ready 
mode of securing to authors the just reward of 
their labour. It affords but little guarantee 
of a return proportionate to services rendered 
to the best interests of mankind. It often 
enables the writer of a music-hall song to 
levy upon a sympathizing public a tribute far 
greater than the remuneration that falls to the 
lut of genius and learning, labouring con- 
scientiously towards the attainment of a noble 
purpose. But it is of little avail to point out 
evils while no more rational and equitable sub- 
stitute can be suggested than the royaltysystem. 
That this system is as inapplicable to book 
publication as it is suited to many patented 
inventions we have not ourselves the slightest 
doubt. Those who would know how com- 
pletely illusory are authors’ dues levied (or 
rather promised to be levied) on the profits 
of legalized piracy should study the history 
of the ad valorem duty in our colonies, not- 
ably in Canada. 

Mr. Macfie unfortunately seems to think 
that he has carried every point when he 
shows that an object would be just. Thus he 
asks, “If an author is entitled to look for 
5002, and if the issue of 4,000 copies, on 
each of which he received 2s. 6d., produces 
him this sum, why should not the concession 
cease as soon as that number is sold!” To 
this the only answer is, why indeed? at least 
if this is to be treated merely as a question of 
natural justice and desirable ends. But why 
not go further? Why should not Mr. Sims 
Reeves be compelled to sing for a nominal 
sum after securing a modest competency? 
And in the interest of simple-minded sight- 
seers it might be asked why the fees for 
admission to Blondin’s entertainment should 
not be scientifically adjusted to that point 
which would furnish sufficient motive—no 
more, no less—to brave the dangers of the 
tight-rope? Mr. Macfie’s notion of a public 
authority standing beside an author, like a 
groom with a horse at a fountain ready to 
remove his head from the refreshing trough 
the moment that he is judged to have had 
as much as is good for him, is clearly not 
workable. 








Encyclopedia Britannica. Ninth Edition. 
Vols. VIII. and IX. (Edinburgh, Black.) 
Eacu article of anencyclopedia should havetwo 
principal objects. In the first place, it should 
supply a masterly summary of the state of con- 
temporary opinion with regard to the subject 
on which it treats. By “‘masterly” we mean 
such résumés as Prof. Chrystal’s of “ Elec- 
tricity ” or Mr. Sully’s of “ Evolution ” or Prof. 
Colvin’s of “Fine Arts,” which go over the 





Mr. Moy Thomas's criticism on Dr. Apple- 


whole range of their subjects, and give each 
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aspect its due amount of attention. But, 
besides this, some information should also be 
furnished of the sources whence further and 
more detailed knowledge may be drawn. 
Nothing is more characteristic of contemporary 
literature than the importance attached to 
bibliography, and the ninth edition of the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ by sharing in this 
characteristic of the age has thereby effected 
its greatest advance on its predecessor. The 
important point here is not so much com- 
pleteness as choice ; the chief authority should 
in all cases be given, and where many books 
are cited some idea should be given of their 
relative value. As arule these bibliographical 
canons are adhered to in the present volumes ; 
the bibliographical note of Mr. Reclus to his 
article on “ Ethnography” is quite a model in 
its way. But there are several important ex- 
ceptions. Thus Mr. Kirkup does not refer to 
Frankel’s essays in his article on “ Essenes,” 
though they form the centre round which has 
moved all the discussion as to the nature of 
this curious sect, to whom some critics trace 
the origin of Christianity. Again, in the 
article ‘“ Fable” no reference is made to Ben- 
fey’s edition of the ‘ Panshatantra,’ the intro- 
duction to which is the most complete history 
of the long travels of Indian fable. Great 
importance is to be laid on accuracy of quota- 
tion ; better give the reader no guidance than 
send him on a false scent. Why does Prof. 
M‘Kendrick (sub voce Eye”) quote Helmholtz’s 
maximum opus as ‘Optique Physiologique’? 
Such an accomplished scholar as Prof. Robert- 
son Smith should have known better than 
to refer to the Jewish commentator Rashi 
under the obsolete and erroneous cognomen 
of ‘ Jarchi.” 

In contrasting the present edition with the 
eighth, one is struck by the enormous advance 
made during the last quarter of a century in 
the acquisition of what may be termed *co- 
ordinating conceptions.” The articles “ Embry- 
ology” and “Energy” are examples of such 
conceptions, connecting together as they do the 
remotest branches of biology and physics re- 
spectively. And in the two articles on “ Evo- 
lution,” by Prof. Huxley and Mr. Sully, we 
have the crowning example of an idea which 
seems to bring the whole range of human 
knowledge under its influence. Both sections 
are treated adequately. Prof. Huxley is admir- 
ably clear and definite, as is his wont—too 
detinite perhaps when we consider the extreme 
youth of the problem. Mr. Sully is not so 
dogmatic, and is remarkably catholic in his 
careful exposition of all possible views of the 
philosophic aspects of evolution—so much so 
that an impression of bewildering scepticism 
is left on the reader's mind as to the alleged 
inroads of evolution on ordinary orthodoxy. 
So faithfully does Mr. Sully represent the 
chaos of contemporary opinion that he shares 
in its principal defect, the inadequate recog- 
nition of evolution in history. The sobriety 
of his views and the completeness of his treat- 
ment call for especial notice, and make his 
article one of the most important in the eighth 
volume. 

The article “ Electricity,” occupying about a 
hundred pages, is, as has been said above, by 
Prof. Chrystal, of Aberdeen, whose name has 
previously come before the scientific public in 
connexion with experiments performed at the 
Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, to test the 





rigorous accuracy of Ohm’s law. Prof. Chry- 
stal commences with an historical sketch, 
partly taken (as we are informed in a foot-note) 
from Sir David Brewster’s contribution to the 
preceding edition. This has been largely and 
ably supplemented in the later pertions, from 
which we shall only quote the striking remark, 
‘Sir William Thomson revolutionized experi- 
mental electricity by introducing instruments 
of precision.” 

After the historical sketch follows a general 
sketch of phenomena, with a provisional theory 
involving only qualitative not quantitative 
laws. Then comes an accurate statement of 
the mathematical theory of electric equilibrium, 
leading to a discussion of potential, and equipo- 
tential surfaces, lines and tubes of force, certain 
problems of distribution, electric images, and 
electric inversion. The phenomena and theory 
of the Leyden jar come next, and are followed 
by a discussion “On the Passage of Electricity 
through Bodies,” including accounts of Ohm’s 
law, resistance-boxes, and Wheatstone’s bridge, 
also the application of Ohm’s law to electro- 
lytes, the resistance of batteries, and the 
specific resistance of metals. The next section 
is entitled “‘ Transformations of Energy accom- 
panying the Electric Current.” This embraces, 
first, heating effects (both Joule’s and Peltier’s) 
and the voltaic arc ; and, secondly, disruptive 
discharge and luminous effects. Then, after 
a few miscellaneous topics, comes the impor- 
tant subject of electro-magnetism and electro- 
dynamics, which are treated as one. The rela- 
tion between a closed circuit and a magnetic 
shell is indicated near the outset, and is soon 
followed by a demonstration of the law for 
the work done in any motion of a circuit in a 
magnetic field, and this again by an investiga- 
tion of the relation between certain surface- 
integrals and line-integrals. The law of the 
mutual action of two elements of currents is 
next discussed, and then the usual experiments 
on electro-magnetic and electro-dynamic rota- 
tion. The induction of currents is next treated, 
and the enunciation of its laws as given by 
Faraday and Maxwell is compared with the 
theoretical deductions of Helmholtz, Thomson, 
and Neumann. The difficult subject of self- 
induction is touched upon, and the oscillatory 
nature of discharge, as predicted by Helmholtz 
and Thomson and verified experimentally by 
Feddersen, is briefly mentioned. Induction 
in masses of metal, and consequent damping 
of motion, is next treated, and then follows 
an excellent discussion of the views which 
have been held regarding the origin of electro- 
motive force. The remaining five and a half 
pages are in smaller type, and are chiefly de- 
voted to frictional electric machines, machines 
acting by induction and convection, Ruhm- 
korff’s coil (which is despatched in two-thirds 
of a column), and absolute measurements 
(which occupy two columns). The concluding 
paragraph contains an acknowledgment of 
special obligations to Prof. Clerk Maxwell. 

The article “ Electrometers,” by the same 
author, is very good. Besides Sir W. Thom- 
son’s instruments, it describes, with clear 
diagrams, Dellmann’s electrometer, Riess’s sine 
electrometer, Snow Harris’s attracted disc 
electrometer, and other better known instru- 
ments. Upon the whole, one cannot but be 
struck with the contrast between these articles 
and the articles on electricity which appeared 
in encyclopedias not many years since, and 





the author deserves high commendation for his 
judgment in the selection of topics and in the 
assignment of proper space to each, as well as 
for the precision and clearness with which 
they are treated. 

Thechief omission that is to be regrettedinthe 
theoretical portion is the subject of atmospheric 
electricity. In the historical sketch, the only 
lapse that we have observed is in the account 
of pinus’s theory. The part of that theory 
which has attracted most remark is its doe. 
trine that matter destitute of electricity is self. 
repulsive. This assumption (which is funda- 
mental and essential) is not so much as mep- 
tioned in the formal enumeration which is 
given of the cardinal points of the theory, 

The articles “Electrolysis” and “ Electro- 
metallurgy,” which are by different hands, 
appear fairly good. 

Mr. Sidgwick’s article “ Ethics ” (historical, 
not doctrinal) is a marvel of literary compres- 
sion ; the grasp of a master hand is discernible 
throughout. He has not been content to give 
the mere results of former investigators: he 
puts forward at each great epoch original views 
on its position in the history of ethical opinion, 
The new position assigned to the Sophists in 
Greek, and to Shaftesbury in English, ethics, 
and the importance attached to medizval casu- 
istry, are instances of his contributions to the 
subject. Medizeval ethics, however, are some- 
what disconnectedly treated, and all foreign 
thought is only considered so far as it has 
affected English speculation. 

“English Literature” stands far below the 
other articles on England and its history. Mr. 
Arnold has looked at his subject rather as 
being a chronological list of books and authors 
than as an exposition of the development of 
the national mind as reflected in its litera- 
ture. A pleasing contrast in this connexion 
is formed by Mr. Saintsbury’s companion 
article on “ French Literature” in the ninth 
volume, which treats most adequately of the 
general currents of thought and feeling in 
French literature from its beginning to the 
present day, the contemporary phases being 
specially well delineated. 

Mr. Lang’s article “Family” is a good 
example of the revolution of thought which is 
taking place with regard to man and his his- 
tory. ‘Ihe old conception of the priority of 
the family in history is completely set aside, 
and it is shown that the monogamous family 
is the last result of a long series of experi- 
ments in communal life. Some reference 
should perhaps have been made to Mr. Fiske’s 
hypothesis of the origin of family life as dis- 
tinct from gregariousness ; he derives it from 
the longer infancy of the human child, which 
obliged the parents to live together a much 
longer time than is the case with any other 
animal. 

“Fine Arts,” by Prof. Colvin, is somewhat 
too ambitious, but has the merit of bringing 
all the arts within the range of a single 
impulse, the Spieltriebe of Schiller, raised into 
a scientific hypothesis by Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
The professor's omniscience in matters of art 
fits him better for a general survey like this 
article than for any special art-subject which 
requires detailed technical knowledge. 

In his article on “ Flight ” Prof. Pettigrew 
again enunciates his preposterous theory as 
to the movement of the wings. “If any one 
watches the horizontal or upward flight of a 
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large bird, he will observe that the posterior 
or flexible margin of the wing never rises 
during the down stroke to a perceptible extent, 
go that the under surface of the wing never 
looks backwards. On the contrary, he will 

receive that the under surface of the wing 
(during the down stroke) invariably looks 
forward, and forms a true kite with the 
horizon.” When reviewing Dr. Pettigrew’s 
work on ‘Animal Locomotion,’ published in 
1873, we drew attention to this impossible 
view of the subject as well as to the unjusti- 
fable claim he there made, and repeats in the 
‘Encyclopedia,’ to the discovery of the figure- 
of-eight movement of the wings in flight, a 
discovery due to Prof. Marey, applying to 
insects only, and not worked out “ by the aid 
of the sphygmograph ” (a beautiful apparatus 
employed only in the study of the pulse), but 
partly with a smoked cylinder made to revolve 
by clockwork. 

“ Fortification,” by Col. Owen, R.E., obtains 
a large amount of space, but not more than 
its importance demands. It must have been 
difficult for the author to decide how the 
subject was to be treated. He might have 
written an essay and historical account com- 
bined, or he might have given both an his- 
torical account and a treatise. This, indeed, 
is to a certain extent what he has done, but 
his treatise is so detailed and full of formule 
that many interesting matters, interesting alike 
to the general public and the soldier, have 
been either crowded out or lightly touched on. 
Of course Col. Owen is thoroughly acquainted 
with his subject, but it must be admitted that 
he writes rather like one who has studied it at 
Chatham and in the library than in the field. 
He is also evidently imbued with the conser- 
vative spirit of his corps, and is somewhat apt 
to ignore modern progress. For example, he 
apparently ignores the change in trace caused 
by the increased range of modern weapons, 
which allows of an enormous addition to the 
length of lines of defence. He equally 
ignores the fact that with breechloading 
rifles no one would dream of stepping back off 
the banquette to recharge his piece. Neither 
does it seem to occur to him that with the 
augmented rapidity of fire it will rarely be 
necessary or advisable to have a banquette 
suited for a double rank. With regard to dis- 
appearing guns and overbank firing he says 
but little, and the counterweight system of 
Major Moncrieff is dismissed with a few con- 
temptuous words. Col. Owen does not seem to 
be thoroughly acquainted with all that Major 
Moncrieff has accomplished, for he speaks only 
ef the counterweight system, and does not 
touch on the hydro-pneumatic apparatus. Yet 
we do not hesitate to say that Major Moncrieff 
has revolutionized the whole art of fortifica- 
tion. There is a good deal about defilading 
and obsolete systems of permanent fortitica- 
tion, yet the space devoted to these subjects 
might with advantage have been given to 
hasty fortification, the defence of a house, and 
the extemporizing of obstacles. To sum up, 
Col. Owen scarcely seems abreast of his age. 





The Text-Book of Astrology. By A. J. Pearce. 
Vol. I. (Cousins & Co.) 
It is a long lane which has no turning, and 


this is true even of astrology. At a time when 
the Pall Mali Gazette and Punch have turned 





Zadkiel into ridicule for the ill success of his 
predictions attention is being directed to this 
oldest of all the sciences, true and false. Weather 
forecasts, sun-spots, and cycles of famines are 
regarded by many as hopeful signs of that 
approaching epoch of development when man- 
kind shall have attained perfection, and every- 
body know everything. All is not pessimism 
in this degenerate age; on the contrary, an 
equal party believe that the standard of mate- 
rialistic development will soon have advanced 
so far that we can be assured of making life, 
and that smaller thing mind. 

When it is considered that this is the age 
of intellect, and that spiritualism is widely 
spread in society, it appears strange that astro- 
logy should have had to wait for its revival 
so long. It is not even a reason against 
the profession of astrology that it requires 
some degree of mathematical knowledge, for 
that can be but a small difficulty in a day 
when wagers are laid that the earth is flat, 
and the proof that the sun walks round it is 
advertised in the press. The ridicule that is 
heaped on astrology is to be regarded rather 
as an attraction than a deterrent, for ridicule 
has never kept back the high vulgar, or the 
low, from believing anything that is absurd. 

It has been mentioned in the Atheneum 
that half a century ago an Astrological Society 
was founded in London, chiefly designed to 
investigate the relation of new astronomical 
facts, such as the discovery of Uranus and the 
asteroids, to the doctrines of the older adepts 
in astrology. Now, as we announced lately, 
an Astrological Society has again been 
formed for the same purpose. The veteran 
Zadkiel appears to have been a leading spirit 
in the formation of the younger society as of 
the elder, and Mr. Pearce speaks with defer- 
ence of this great authority, whose old 
almanacs he quotes in his support; still 
he by no means abandons himself slavishly 
to the master, and about this we shall have 
something to say. The ‘Text-Book ’ is not at 
all a catchpenny tract, it is seriously written, 
and may be perused with advantave by any 
one interested in astrology, provided he will 
maintain a cool judgment. The author, while 
contending for the dignity of his science, 
warns his readers against illiterate adven- 
turers who pretend to tell fortunes by its 
means, and his work shows that its practice 
requires some degree of education and of 
labour, for its methods are founded on astro- 
nomical calculations. 

Mr. Pearce indulges in the usual invectives 
against those who assume that astrology can- 
not be true, and he adduces, in behalf of his 
theories, the wonders of science which are 
being so constantly and so fruitfully brought 
forth in these days, and indulges in the 
hope that even astrology may be vindicated. 
He parades any quotation, exact or inexact, 
that may be brought forward in “praise of 
astrology, or as evidence that somebody 
has approved of, or practised, it. In this part 
of his book he has not done himself justice, 
because much of his matter is put together 
at random, and is obtained at second-hand. 
Godfrey Higgins is quoted with implicit faith 
as an authority on the astrology and magic 
of the Chaldeans, while M. Lenormant, who 
might have served the writer’s purpose so well, 
is ignored. The reader will regret to see 


that Mr. Pearce does not appear disposed to | 





believe in magic or to treat it with proper 
respect, though magic seems to have at least as 
good a future before it as astrology, now that 
we have the telephone and the microphone, 
and may expect that the music of the spheres 
will soon be heard as distinctly as the tramp 
of a fly. 

Mr. Pearce, who has all the faith of an 
enthusiast, shows the enthusiast’s usual want 
of discrimination, and completely misstates 
the arguments of men of science and of the 
public against astrology. They certainly re- 
fuse to be converted on the strength of any 
hit made by Zadkiel or his predecessors, be it 
the result of science or the result of chance. 
They also refuse to admit the cogency of the 
application of horoscopes to the events of 
Napoleon’s life, and they will not accept the 
schemes of the phrenologists in elucidation of 
the same incidents. They do not want any of 
these ex post facto illustrations of the truth of 
either art. What they require is that the 
astrologers should have laid down the whole 
history of Napoleon’s career beforehand, and 
left him no chance of altering it. We shall, 
however, see from the pages of our author 
that the planets may be cheated of their prey, 
and that by the simple expedient of a change 
of venue. 

As astrology stands, it is a more respectable 
science than spiritualism, some of the ghosts 
of which are of very vulgar antecedents and 
performance. Mr. Pearce, following in the 
wake of Zadkiel, deals with conspicuous ex- 
amples,—kings, queens, and emperors, Prince 
Albert, the Prince of Wales, the Princess 
Louise ; and this we take to be a proper mode 
of dealing with a scientific subject in the pre- 
sent conditions of society. In fact, the Astro- 
logical Society has done well to lay its founda- 
tions on so great a basis, The Royal Historical 
Society has in this respect given a good ex- 
ample. In the index to its publications the 
student may have some difficulty in finding 
the author of a paper or its subject, but then 
he can find the name of every king noticed 
in its pages, however casually mentioned. 
The astrologists are as respectful to rank 
as the historians; and Mr. Pearce’s volume 
may almost be regarded as the quintessence 
of accumulated Court Circulars. In his pages 
the reader will learn the real reasons why the 
Princess Alice died, and he may begin to 
doubt whether she can have died from diph- 
theria or any mortal disease. The premature 
death of the princess, who was born as the 
bright planet Venus ascended, is here accounted 
for, and it is rendered probable that if she bad 
not been born at that moment, or had been 
born under some other circumstances, she 
might not have died at all. The illness of 
the Prince of Wales is explained better than 
in the Lancet or in any other medical journal, 
and, indeed, many pages are devoted to H.R.H. 
and to the exposition of his virtues. We 
have read everything that refers to princes and 
princesses with great reverence, but we own 
ourselves unsatisfied. What we want from Mr. 
Pearce or from Zadkiel is a chronology or 
almanac of the future, not the past, life of the 
Prince of Wales ; a scheme showing when he 
will win the Derby, when he will lay a foun- 
dation stone, and all the important political 
events of his career until the exact day of his 
death. When Mr. Pearce does this, all will 
be able to judge for themselves of the truth of 
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his science. The feat is, according to the 
statements of the author, not beyond the aim 
and powers of astrology, and we are almost 
led to believe that we could ourselves accom- 
plish it, if we boldly followed out his rules 
and calculations or those of Zadkiel. 

The writer makes much capital out of an 
earthquake in Sicily, which was predicted by 
Zadkiel, but as the inhabitants of the city 
did not subscribe to his almanac, or read 
English, they do not appear to have profited 
by his prediction, which is shown to have 
been expressed with all the clearness charac- 
teristic* of the science. Without giving 
Zadkiel the labour of calculating the thousand 
earthquakes even of a single year, we would 
deferentially suggest to this votary of science 
that he would have done much more good had 
he foretold the great earthquakes at Arica and 
other places in Peru, and benevolently sent a 
few copies of his time-honoured work to the 
inhabitants or to the English merchants resi- 
dent there. Not only would this have enabled 
them to save a large amount of property, 
Peruvian and English, but, what Zadkiel would 
regard as of much more importance, a great 
loss of human life would have been avoided. 
Such services may make a good beginning 
of the labours of the new-born Astrological 
Society. 

We must now state with hesitation that the 
reason why we have not proceeded with the 
calculation of the horoscope of the Prince of 
Wales is that we find Zadkiel differs from 
Ptolemy on important points, and that Mr. 
Pearce differs from both. It is not on such a 
question as the influence of Neptune, although 
about that point and about the influence of 
Uranus Mr. Pearce appears to know little more 
than Ptolemy or Roger Bacon, or even about 
such well-accredited bodies as Venus and Mer- 
cury. What has staggered usis a statement, at 
p. 147, that a gentleman born at midnight of 
Sept. 29th, 1816, in Scotland, met with little 
prosperity in that northern country, the planets 
Mercury, Venus, and Jupiter being located in 
the fourth house. It was not unnatural that 
he should go south, and he did so until he 
reached Australia, and became one of the 
richest citizens of Melbourne. Mr. Pearce 
tells his readers that by going south the wily 
Scotchman inverted his horoscope, and changed 
the whole influence of the stars. This doctrine 
it is impossible to admit, for no’ respectable 
planet would allow itself to be cheated of its 
rights in this way. Fancy the vindictive 
Saturn allowing a man to invert his horoscope! 
After studying Mr. Pearce’s book, we dissent 
from his explanation. We consider that, 
according to the right principles of horary 
astrology, the Scotchman was undoubtedly 
under the local influence of the planets at the 
Antipodes, for their influence would follow 
him everywhere. To work out the career of 
such a man properly, it would be necessary 
from his horoscope to predict at what hour 
and minute he would reach Melbourne, and 
when it would be lucky for him to land, and 
there would be no harm in giving beforehand 
the name of the ship. Such a prophecy is 
quite an casy task for an astrologer. The 
astrologers of the potentates of China, Persia, 
and Burmah predict a lucky time as carefully 
as Flamsteed did for laying the foundation 
stone of Greenwich Observatory. 

Mr. Pearce takes up the case of twins, and 





vindicates astrology from the unfair impu- 
tation that is must be wrong, because twins 
born at the same time have not an identical 
fate. He shows this is a mistake, for so far 
from twins being born at the same time, there 
are minutes and hours of difference, and 
in the latitude of London four minutes may 
bring another star into ascension. He refers 
to Mr. Francis Galton’s most remarkable cases 
of sympathy between twins, but unfortunately 
throws no real light on the subject. Astrology 
is not always clear, indeed it cannot always 
decide when a child is born. Some authorities 
think the lucky moment is when the babe first 
cries. We must confess that as our knowledge 
of this science increases, so does our doubt 
of its truth, and we have ceased to be alto- 
gether sure of the horoscope of H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, for though his grandmother was pre- 
sent at his birth, she was not a woman of 
science ; very likely her watch was not wound 
up at the time, and this may account for 
the want of precision in her observations, of 
which no note was made by her on the spot. 
Our readers will observe that so delicate and 
exact is the science that a difference of four 
minutes in his birth may alter the whole course 
of a man’s life. Consequently we are by no 
means satisfied that Zadkiel is right as to the 
events of the Prince of Wales’s life in the 
current year. 

Itis to be feared, on the whole, that thecurious 
reader who may consult Mr. Pearce’s book 
will apply the methods of scientific inquiry, 
and will arrive at the determination that astro- 
logy is a delusion. Fortunately for Mr. Pearce, 
few men of science can apply such a test, so 
that he may not want for believers. Neither 
Mr. Pearce nor any of his brethren, with all 
their illustrations and their Hebrew and 
Indian etymologies, explains on what scientific 
grounds one planet is a she, and another is 
the orb of war. They do not even tell us 
what were the mythological principles on which 
the planets were made symbols of fetishism. 
This lies at the root of astrology, and all the 
calculations that can be put forward will not 
supply a demonstration. 








Sketches and Studies in Italy. By John Ad- 
dington Symonds. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


A RARE power of painting and not merely 
describing a scene, a tendency to dwell con- 
stantly on the splendours and subtleties of 
colour, and a desire to develope, one might say, 
the emotional rather than the intellectual re- 
sources of language, are the chief character- 
istics of that school of English prose writing 
which seems to date from the appearance of 
the ‘Modern Painters,’ and of which Mr. 
Symonds may be taken as one of the foremost 
exponents. Yet while Mr. Symonds possesses 
in a marked degree many of the noblest 
qualities of a writer of prose, it cannot be 
denied that he often seems strangely to want 
that exquisite curb of an ever-present artistic 
sense which restrains Mr. Ruskin even in the 
highest flights ofhiseagle-likerhetoric. Nothing, 
for instance, could have been more “rococo” 
than the “Vision of Popes,” which appeared 
in the first volume of the ‘History of the 
Renaissance’; and the comparison of the 


white convolvulus twining among the black | 





which occurred in one of the most charming 
of his ‘Sketches in Italy and Greece,’ may 
safely rank as the worst metaphor in the 
English language. And so in the present 
volume also, when Mr. Symonds says of 
Capri that ‘the hoofmark of illustrious crime. 
is stamped upon the island,” or of Lucretius 
that he “‘spanned the chasms of speculative. 
insecurity with the masonry of hypotheses,” 
it is impossible not to feel that a false note 
has been struck, which, in spite of the 
Horatian theory about blemishes, goes far to 
mar the beauty of the whole. 

Passing from the style to the matter, we 
come, of course, to an essay on Florence and. 
the Medici, which does not, however, add 
much to what Mr. Symonds has already 
written on an epoch about which people are 
getting rather obtrusively well informed ; 
it is more profitable to turn to the essay 
entitled “Two Dramatists of the Last Cen- 
tury,” in which, art being rightly taken as. 
part of history and physiology, the works of 
Goldoni and Alfieri are treated, with reference 
to their temperament and age, much in the 
same spirit in which Ruskin wrote of the child- 
hood of the two boys, Giorgione and Turner, 

The essay on Lucretius is marked by great 
appreciation both of the poet’s creative genius 
and of his true relation to modern science; 
for while we have added to our natural senses 
by the invention of scientific instruments, and 
have better opportunities in consequence for 
experiment and observation, as regards onto- 
logical speculation and the problems of exist- 
ence Lucretius stood almost at the same 
point as we do after the labours of Helmholta 
and Prof. Huxley, of Mr. Darwin and of Mr. 
Spencer. The poem, however, ‘‘ De Kerum 
Natura,” is, as Mr. Symonds points out—and 
here he breaks newer ground—valuable not 
merely as anticipatory of the theory of mole- 
cular structure and the latest hypotheses of 
modern scientific men, but as in the highest 
degree representative of the true Roman spirit 
in its realism, its Positivism, its huge ele- 
mental conceptions of spiritual things, and 
its noble indifference to death; though, of 
course, to claim as peculiarly Roman and 
Lucretian the “conception of sin bearing 
its own fruit of torment” is an evident injus- 
tice to the deeper side of Hellenic thought. 
To take merely one instance: nowhere in 
any literature has the “philosophy of con- 
science” been set forth more terribly or more 
truthfully than in the picture of the life of the 
wicked man which is the greatest creation of 
Plato’s Dialogue on the Ideal State. Insome 
ways the most remarkable essay in the book 
is that on Como and Il Medeghino; the 
life and entourage of the Larian corsair, the 
Pope’s brother, uncle to S. Carlo Borromeo, 
and himself, as he is rightly called, the “ hero 
of Renaissance virtu,” being described with a 
splendid vividness of dramatic power which 
Mr. Symonds himself has never excelled, and 
which few modern writers have equalled. 
But perhaps on the whole the peculiar ten- 
dencies of Mr. Symonds’s mind may be best 
appreciated in his slighter, less didactic essays, 
where, adopting a kind of “Impressionist” 
attitude, he finds a motive for exquisite work 
in some slight incident of travel—such as his 
discovering in a bric-d-brac shop at Crema a 


rocks of the Etnzan district to ‘‘a rope of | crucifix which once belonged to the Fran- 
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hidden in the figure of Christ, or the taking 
of an evening walk among the mountains over 
Lugano. Indeed, it is worth while to quote 
the following passage, as essentially character- 
istic of Mr. Symonds’s style :— 

“Tt is good to be alone here at this hour. Yet 
must I rise and go—passing through meadows 
where white lilies sleep in silvery drifts, and 
asphodel is pale with spires of faintest rose, and 
narcissus dreams of his own beauty, loading the air 
with fragrance sweet as some love music of Mozart. 
These fields want only the white figure of Per- 
sephone to make them poems : and in this twilight 
one might fancy that the Queen had left her 
throne by Pluto’s side to mourn for her dead 
youth among the flowers uplifted between earth 
and heaven. Nay, they are poems now, these 
fields: with their unchanging background of his- 
tory, romance, and human life—the Lombard 
plain against whose violet breadth the blossoms 
bend their faint heads to the evening air. Down- 
ward we hurry on pathways where the beeches 
meet, by silent farms, by meadows honey scented, 
deep in dew. The columbine stands tall and thin 
on those green slopes of shadowy grass. The 
nightingale sings now, and now is hushed again, 
Streams murmur through the darkness where the 
growth of trees heavy with honeysuckle and wild 
rose is thickest. Fireflies begin to flit above the 
growing corn : at last the plain is reached, and all 
the skies are tremulous with starlight.” 

Mr. Symonds possesses the qualifications 
requisite for the right appreciation of the 
South, an eye and ear trained in the service 
of all things beautiful, a mind receptive of 
the most refined culture, and as much of 
the mythopezic spirit as it is possible to have 
in these evil latter days of accurate informa- 
tion and physical science—that spirit which, 
to use his own words, consists in “the appre- 
hension of primeval powers akin to man, 
growing into shape and substance on the 
borderland between the world and the keen 
human sympathies it stirs in us,” and which 
rendered Greek mythology so pre-eminently 
the proper form of art for the expression of 
the loveliness of these countries; and such 
an essay as that on Amalfi and Pestum, 
with which this volume opens, is in every 
way worthy of Mr. Symonds’s reputation, and 
entirely delightful to those who love the 
peculiar qualities of Italian scenery. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 

John Caldigate. By Anthony Trollope. 3 vols, 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Mr. Leslie of Underwood. By Mary Patrick. 
3 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Philip Lyndon's Troubles, By Edith Owen 
Bourne. 3 vols. (S. Tinsley & Co.) 

Sir Gibbie. By George Mac Donald, LL.D. 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Gift of the Gods, By M. F. Chapman. 
2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

A Broken Blossom. By Florence Marryat. 
3 vols. (S. Tinsley & Co.) 

Great Grenfell Gardens, By B. H. Buxton. 
3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 


Happy in these days is the writer of fiction 
who does not grow old in one style, but deve- 
lopes new methods and a fresh manner before 
the world has begun to be sated by what it 
used to approve. A novelist who has been 
fairly taken into public favour is not likely to 
be supplanted by his younger rivals in the 
affections of his earliest admirers ; but, on the 
other hand, the art and the mannerisms which 
have pleased one generation are by no means 





certain to captivate the next. Mr. Trollope 
will never lack readers; he will find them, 
indeed, in such abundance that he can afford 
to receive with equanimity a warning against 
the perils of a monotonous style. The same 
strength and the same weakness distinguish 
‘John Caldigate’ and ‘Barchester Towers.’ 
The same characters with which we have so 
long been familiar reappear in the later story, 
though under different names. We meet 
once more with almost the identical scenes, 
illustrations, and turns of expression, which 
made Mr. Trollope’s first efforts so racy and 
so successful. It seems to be a matter of 
course that we should have a chapter headed 
“ Men are so wicked,” and others more laconi- 
cally still, as ‘*Nobble,” “ Bollum,” * Curly- 
down and Bagwax.” It is natural, too, that the 
word painting should here and there be of the 
strongest, not to say the roughest kind. 
Thus :— 

“ Evil might have come from it, had not the old 
woman opportunely brought the ‘grub’ into the 
room. This she chucked down on the table in 
such a way that the grease out of the dish 
spattered itself all around.” 

Still more characteristic are the conversations 
of Mr. Trollope’s characters :— 

“* Dancing, wherever it be done, should be 
graceful. A woman may at any rate move her 
feet in accordance with time, and she need not 
skip, nor prance, nor jump, even on board ship. 
Look at that stout lady.’ 

“¢ Mrs, Callander ?’ 

“Everybody by this time knew everybody’s 
name, 

“* Tf she is Mrs. Callander ?’ 

“Mrs. Smith, no doubt, knew very well that it 

was Mrs. Callander.” 
This kind of thing is not cloying whilst the 
development of the plot is actively proceeding, 
or whilst the mirror is being faithfully held 
up to human nature ; but it needs art of the 
most elaborate and sustained description to 
reconcile the reader to the hundredth repeti- 
tion of the same conversational device. ‘John 
Caldigate ’ is an interesting story, but its art 
is neither specially elaborate nor very well 
sustained. 

The author of ‘ Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers’ is 
well enough known to the novel-reading 
public to dispense with any introduction 
beyond her name on the title-page, which 
is a guarantee of a prettily conceived, well- 
arranged, femininely written romance. ‘Mr. 
Leslie of Underwood’ is a story with two 
heroines and a hero; one heroine dies, and 
the remaining couple sanctify their happiness 
over her deathbed. That has been the basis 
of an infinite number of love stories of the 
sentimental and melancholy kind; and 
Mary Patrick’s is not by any means the 
worst ef the series. It has many good 
points, and its style is fairly unobjection- 
able, though the author would do well to 
devote some pains to making it more robust. 
She is too fond, for instance, of the dissolute 
italic ; and she should avoid such confusion of 
ideas as is implied in speaking of “‘a low- 
toned little laugh, redolent of innocent mirth- 
fulness.” 

It is seldom that the title of a novel corre- 
sponds with the contents. Miss or Mrs. Bourne's 
tale is, however, an exception. The whole 
interest of the story turns upon the troubles of 
Philip Lyndon, a country doctor, who certainly 
deserves the miseries which almost overwhelm 





him. In spite, however, of his sins and 
a fierce, violent temper, he succeeds after 
much difficulty in winning the love of a girl 
diametrically opposite to him in character. 
The moral is of questionable excellence, for it 
will, we fear, be likely to prove encouraging to 
those tempted to indulge in a stormy youth. 
Certainly Mr. Lyndon is not the sort of person 
whom any one would like to see married to his 
or her daughter or sister. Neither can the 
reader greatly sympathize with a pure-minded 
girl who allows herself to be bullied into 
affection for an ill-conditioned, brutal sinner 
merely because she thinks that if her love be 
denied him he will go from bad to worse. 
The story is, we think, impossible, though we 
admit that it is cleverly worked out. There 
are other objections to the novel. One of 
these is that the dramatis persone are not of a 
class to greatly interest the reader unless set 
in motion by a writer with the genius of a 
Dickens or a George Eliot. Another objec- 
tion is that the pages are unnecessarily soiled 
by constant mention of gross vices such as a 
lady should shrink from depicting. In short, 
the novel is the work of one who has seen 
little of the world, and is a novice in this 
branch of literature. It is to be hoped that 
Miss Bourne’s next novel may be of a more 
wholesome character. 

It is difficult to criticize from a merely 
literary point of view such a story as Dr. 
Mac Donald’s present one. There is consider- 
able audacity in the presentment of such a 
character as Sir Gibbie, a dumb waif of the 
streets, a tabula rasa for reception of any im- 
pressions to be made upon him by circum- 
stances, a child with a tender nature, whose 
infirmity contributes to isolate him from much 
that might have coarsened and lowered him, 
and drives him inwards to ponder upon such 
teaching as he obtains. Driven from the city 
by a series of tragic incidents, the death of 
his only relation, a drunken father, whose 
drunkenness has never deadened the love for 
his child which is his one redeeming point, 
and the murder of a black sailor to whom he 
afterwards attaches himself, Gibbie in the 
end finds refuge with an old Highland 
shepherd and his wife, the latter one of those 
Christian matrons who seem out of date in the 
civilization of cities, but may, and do, some- 
times flourish in humble and simple rustic 
surroundings. So Gibbie grows under the 
influence of nature among the mountains, the 
only human instruction of his childhood being 
the simple teaching and example of the old 
couple, who are mere peasants, with the differ- 
ence produced by Celtic blood, poetic instincts, 
and undogmatic Christianity. The product of 
such early education is of course remarkable, 
and the interest of the story lies in the results 
of it when Gibbie, as Sir Gilbert Galbraith, 
is brought again into contact with the conven- 
tional world. It is needless to say the moral 
is on the surface, the contrasts arising at all 
points where an almost perfect simplicity, by 
no means synonymous here with weakness, 
is brought into collision with innumerable 
forms of enlightened self-love, telling their 
own story. It is a book which may raise end- 
less objection, and the form of which, its 
intense national colouring, its combativeness, 
its view of the popular religious instructors, 
may give rise to antagonism not altogether 
causeless. But it has power, pathos, and 
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humour, and its fault is the noble one of too 
exalted an ideal for most people. Among 
many powerful scenes, the whole story of the 
flood on Glashgar is one of the most vivid, 
and there is not a character which is not life- 
like. The dull minister Mr. Sclater and the 
vulgar rhetorician Mr. Duff, the laird who 
despises superstition and believes in specula- 
tion, Ginevra, his neglected daughter, Donald 
Grant, herd-boy and poet, and last, not least, the 
fierce, whiskey-drinking, warm-hearted Lucky 
Croale, are portraits which will stay long in 
our memory. 

*The Gift of the Gods’ is a most readable 
ladies’ book, recounting many scenes of love- 
making and flirtation, some cross purposes 
arising from an undue proportion of gentlemen 
to ladies, three happy marriages, and a baby. 
The principal troubles arise from one of the 
heroines, who has selfishly refused to follow 
her husband to sea, being alarmed by a false 
report of his death, which has an excellent 
moral effect upon her ; and the discovery by 
another of a previous entanglement on the part 
of her lover, which in the end is happily un- 
ravelled. 

In spite of a rather sickly title, Miss 
Marryat’s new book is less sickly than her well- 
known power could have made it. It is ina 
great measure saved by the character of an 
English chaplain at a little town on the borders 
of France and Belgium. He is a man of ex- 
emplary sentiments, good temper, good looks, 
touching eloquence, and unbounded sel ‘ishness. 
The man is well indicated from the first, the 
reader being allowed to divine his character 
correctly enough, while the persons of the 
story are left to find it out by degrees, Had 
the author been conscious of her success with 
this figure, she would, it may be hoped, have 
kept him as the essential character of the 
story, and have worked it up to a more telling 
climax. On the other hand, possibly she may 
have had this object in view; in which case, 
of course, it can only be said that she has 
shown some want of power. As to her style, 
it is at times absurdly pompous, and the words 
she puts into the mouths of her characters are 
nearly always quite inappropriate. The slang, 
for instance, of a boy of eighteen is not a hard 
thing to study, and yet it shows an absolute 
ignorance of it to make him exclaim to a 
young lady, “ Uh, criminy!” The description 
of a gentleman is as impossible to Miss Marryat 
as to other lady novelists ; she can only draw 
a snob. 

In placing her characters in and about 
Great Grenfell Gardens Miss Buxton shows 
a happy ingenuity. A story in which the 
unities are more or less preserved has some- 
thing at once in its favour. Every writer is 
at liberty to violate them, but one who has 
the good sense to adopt the unity of place, for 
instance, has comparatively little trouble in 
making a plot keep together. The reader of 
‘Great Grenfell Gardens’ has, at least, no 
trouble in fixing his attention, for he is never 
required to dart about from one place to 
another, and between distinct sets of people. 
All are, as it were, upon the ground at once. 
But the interest of the book is little enough ; 
the characters are wanting in the freshness 
which was obvious in ‘ Jennie of the Prince’s,’ 
and both the conversation and narrative are 
flat and feeble in comparison to Miss Buxton’s 
previous work, Altogether, this last book of 





hers shows an advance in skill in the novelist’s 
art, but a falling off in the execution of detail. 
One other remark may be added in support of 
this judgment. There is not one description 
of scenery in the book. This may be partly 
due to the fact that the scene isin South Ken- 
sington, but an ignorant novelist would not 
have been baffled by acres of yellow bricks 
and stucco, which, though not exactly scenery, 
yet have their capabilities. 








CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Homer, Odyssey, Books XIII-XXIV. With 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by W. W. Merry, 
M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

WE are glad to see Mr. Merry’s very sensible 
school edition of the Odyssey completed. The 
editor evinces a thorough appreciation of school- 
boys’ difficulties, and has laboured skilfully and 
conscientiously to remove them, and further to 
call attention to instances where the young 
student fails to recognize irregularities of usage or 
grammar. The former volume has proved so 
popular that it would be superfluous to point out 
the merits of the work before us in detail. The 
editor shows a laudable desire to give due place 
to etymology, and to render help in this direction ; 
but it is a pity that he did not get a competent 
person to revise the notes which involve etymo- 
logical study. These include the only serious 
blemishes which we have to point out, and as they 
only yield, after all, a very small percentage of 
error, it scarcely interferes with the general value 
of the work ; but the critic is bound to look for 
due appreciation of linguistic principles in the 
editor of a Greek author, above all in the case of 
the Homeric poems. The “Sketch of Principal 
Homeric Forms” makes a very useful appendix ; 
but we ought not to be told that ypicecos is an 
instance of € being “lengthened to e1,” taai of o 
“lengthened to at,” nor, again, that €Bicero, 
éSvcero, ata “ Aor. II. with o on analogy of 
éxecov.” The following note is startling : Od. xiv. 
180, * ijyd0eos from dyads, as ijveudes from 
d.venos, vopén from av7)p, to suit the hexameter.” 
Surely without our going to the obvious deriva- 
tion even usage separates 1)yd0eos, a frequent 
epithet of places, from dyads, which seldom, if 
ever, qualifies the proper name of a place. The 
mixture of graphic imperfects with aorists, Od. xviii. 
297-312, should have been noticed and distin- 
guished from the iterative or continued imper- 
fects, only one of which, avédarvov (v. 310), Mr. 
Merry touches on by translating it ‘‘ were keeping 
up.” We fail to see why he tacitly rejects the 
connexion of opders (v. 296) with popov, though 
we do not presume to say in what respect the 
earrings were “ mulberry-like.” It is somewhat 
bold to say that dyyeAtas (Od. xiii. 381) is from 
the doubtful form dyyeAijs. The exact force of 
the participle in Od. xxiii, 192, ro 8 eyo 
apdiBarov Odrapov Sévov, should be pointed 
out, as it is not obvious. We must say candidly 
that we have had some trouble in finding any- 
thing, except as to etymology, to find fault with, 
and we have only persevered in our search to 
avoid paying Mr. Merry the poor compliment of 
unqualified commendation. 


Aischylus, Prometheus Bound. With Introduction 
and Notes by A. O. Prickard, M.A. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

Ir is clearly not the fault of the critics that Mr. 

Prickard is placed at a decided disadvantage by the 

comparison of this work with the very similar edition 

(as to size and scope, that is to say) of other plays 

of Aischylus prepared by Prof. Paley. However, 

even without making comparisons, we should have 
very soon detected a want of neatness and finish 

about Mr. Prickard’s scraps of translation and a 

suspicion of heziness about some of his explana- 

tions. To take some examples quite at random, 


v. 789, 7'v eyypadov ob pvjpoo déATows ppevov, 
is rendered “ Enter it on the careful tablets of thy 
mind”; v. 814, od 51) becomes “ where at last,” 





instead of “in which very place” or “ where, you 


must know.” The force of the article in Thy 
paxpav drokiav is ignored. The tenses of the 
participles in v. 849 are not discussed ; éraday 
drapBe yet Kai Ovyov povov is rendered 
“Stroking thee with hand that shall not scare 
and by a mere touch,” for “ by laying on thee... 
that is to say, upon a mere touch.” The turning of 
dakov ordop.ov, Vv. 1009, into “ who has taken the 
bit between his teeth” will bring sorrow on those 
who use this edition “at an early stage of their 
study of Greek.” To such students, by the way, 
a mere reference to the ‘ Agamemnon’ is useless, 
On v. 10, ws av d:5ax6)7. we are told that in this 
and other constructions ay corresponds toa sup- 
pressed condition, which theory we deprecate. 
Perhaps all mental hesitation may be analyzed 
into hypothetical propositions, but all that dy im. 
plies is unanalyzed hesitation or diffidence. Draw- 
backs notwithstanding, there is much careful work 
in the notes, and we are glad to be able to speak 
well of the Introduction, which gives a very clear 
account of the story and action of the play. 


Livy, Books XXI. and XXII. Hannibal's First 
Campaign in Italy. Edited, with Introductions, 
Notes, Appendices, and Maps, by the Rey. 
W. W. Capes. (Macmillan & Co.) 

WE sincerely hope that this edition will meet with 

such rapid and solid success as to encourage Mr, 

Capes to edit all Livy’s extant works in three or 

four larger volumes, with the notes placed “ under 

the text.” We do not venture to suggest any 
improvements in style, as the commentary is dis- 
tinguished equally for scholarship and common 
sense. Help of all kinds is plentifully but judi- 
ciously given ; and there are few Latin scholars 
who could peruse the work without learning much. 

Introduction I., on the previous history of Carthage, 

is an excellent historical sketch. Introduction IIL, 

on the language and style of Livy, will be found 

very useful, but would be the better for a little 
expansion. For instance, all that is said about 
prepositions is, “common use of circa, not only for 
space, but for time and mode.” As j very properly 
does not appear in the text, it should not be used 
at all for Latin words. Here and there Mr. 

Capes might have given students more specific 

advice as to making the best of a corrupt passage 

in translation, as, for instance, on xxii. iii. § 1. 

In the first Appendix the verata questio of Han- 

nibal’s route is briefly discussed, the editor sum- 

ming up with judicial clearness in favour of the 
passage by the Little St. Bernard. One argument 
might be added, namely, that the easiest way of 
accounting for Hannibal not crossing the Po higher 
up than the Ticino is to suppose that he took 
the northern route which brought him into the 
territory of the friendly Insubres, in which case 
the shortest way to Clastidium and Placentia lay 

north of the Po, and that he only despatched a 

detachment against the chief town of the Taurini. 

It is highly improbable that this tribe would have 

kept up hostilities against Hannibal’s allies and 

omitted to make overtures to him, if his whole 
force had been in their immediate neighbourhood. 

The Briangon route involves the difficulty of ex- 

plaining why Hannibal made a detour to the north. 

The etymological notes constitute a specially 

praiseworthy feature of this edition of a most 

interesting portion of Livy’s history, which can 
hardly fail to become extremely popular both at 
schools and colleges. 


Tacitus: the Sixth Book of the Annals. Edited 
with Notes by the Rev. A. J. Church, M.A, 
and the Rev. W. J. Brodribb, M.A. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

THE notes of this edition appear to be somewhat 

superficial. They consist almost entirely of trans- 

lations of words and phrases, and of historical or 
biographical information. It is not easy to see 
why this particular book of the ‘ Annals’ has been 
singled out to form one of the fragmentary editions 
which are so popular in these days, though there 
certainly is a ghastly interest in the account of the 
last days of Tiberius. Whether or no “ versura” 
(p. 83) means “ changing a creditor,” it should be 
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rendered “renewals,” whereby nowadays a new 
pill for a larger sum than the original debt is 
signed, the excess being nominally on account of 
the arrear of interest. Whether the original cre 
ditor or a new one took the renewed bill made 
yery little practical difference to the debtor. We 
think, then, that “‘ versura” meant literally “ con- 
version of a debt” rather than change of creditor. 
At the end of the book (110 pages) we find forty- 
eight pages of interesting advertisements. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Tue April part of The Wiltshire Archeological 
and Natural History Magazine, just issued, con- 
tains a paper ‘On Justice in Warminster in the 
Olden Time,’ by Mr. W. W. Ravenhill, the Hon. Sec. 
of the Wiltshire Society. A paper ‘On the Black 
Friars of Wiltshire,” by Rev. C. F. R. Palmer, 
supplies many new particulars derived from ori- 
ginal research. Sir George Duckett’s ‘Observa- 
tions on the Water Supply of some of our Ancient 
British Eacampments’ is a succinct endeavour to 
solve the curious problem of how water was ob- 
tained within ramparts situated upon high levels 
or hills. The author decides that rain-water was 
collected in deep pits or excavations formed with- 
in the area of such entrenchments, the reservoirs 
being rendered watertight by “ puddling.” The 
pits when once full would be kept supplied not 
only by rains, but by the aqueous vapours and 
mists which hang about the tops of high grounds. 
The editor of the magazine adds a note to confirm 
Sir G. Duckett’s theory, and remarks that of late 
the Wiltshire farmers, having learned the value of 
“cloud ponds” or “dew ponds,” have formed them 
at much expense on the tops of the hills. In the 
continuation of his papers ‘On the Bishops of 
Old Sarum,’ the Rev. Canon Jones devotes about 
thirty pages to the biography of Richard Poore, 
bishop 1217-1229, whose glorious monument is 
Salisbury Cathedral. Contained in the article, 
which is of much interest, is an anecdote which 
shows that Poore was no friend to an unlearned 
ministry. When Dean of the Cathedral there 
was presented to him one Simon, who, being asked 
concerning his orders, stated that he had been 
ordained deacon and priest by Hugh (not St. Hugh), 
Bishop of Lincoln. Examined in the Gospel for 
the first Sunday in Advent, Simon showed the 
saddest ignorance. Tested concerning the “Canon 
for the Mass,” which commences “Te igitur cle- 
mentissime Pater rogamus,” &c., he had no idea 
whatever in what case “Te” was, or by what word 
in the sentence it was governed. The Dean 
requested Simon to look again carefully at the 
words, when he replied that he supposed “Te” 
was governed by “Pater” because the Father 
governs all things. The Dean then asked him the 
case of “clementissime,” and how to decline the 
word ; but he confessed his ignorance on this and 
all other points, and finally contented himself by 
protesting against the irregularity of examining 
one who had been already ordained. Notwith- 
standing his protest the Dean pronounced him 
“sufficiently unlearned” (suffictenter illiteratus est). 
Canon Jones intends shortly to publish a complete 
history of the episcopate of Sarum, under the 
title of * Fasti Ecclesize Sarisberiensis.’ 

M. E. Leroux, the well-known Paris publisher, 
sends Dictionnaire Bibliographique des Ouvrages 
relatifs & VEmpire Chinois, par Henri Cordier, 
tome premier. In face of the fact that very little 
is generally known of China and its people, the 
sight of M. Cordier’s first volume at once suggests 
the idea that the numerous works mentioned in it 
must either contain very little trustwortby infor- 
mation, or that they have found v-rv few readers. 
In both alternatives there is a ce:tain amount of 
truth. The Chinese have so carefully guarded 
their inner life from the inquiring gaze of foreigners, 
and have been so effectually shielded in their 
seclusion by the exceptional difficulties of the lan- 
guage, that very few European writers have ever 
been in a position to do more than to describe the 
outside of the empire. On the other hand, the 
reception given to the works of authors who pos- 





sessed special and unusual information on the sub- 
ject has not been such as to encourage others to 
study deeply such a difficult branch of knowledge. 
But probably most people whose professional duties 
have called them to China have desired, as did M. 
Cordier on first landing at Shanghai, to know what 
has been written about the land of their adoption. 
Many attempts have been made to compile biblio- 
graphies of works relating to China, from the 
‘Epitome de la Bibliotheca Oriental y Occidental,’ 
published at Madrid in 1737, to the ‘ Manual of 
Chinese Bibliography,’ by MM. Mollendorff, printed 
at Shanghai in 1876. But one and all have been 
imperfect ; the work of MM. Mollendorff is least 
so, but having been unable to consult the libraries 
of Europe, the authors have been necessarily guilty 
of crimes of omission, and from the same reason 
they have fallen into errors by accepting too 
literally the entries in the bibliographies of Ter- 
naux-Compans and others. A complete biblio- 
graphy therefore remained to be written, and this 
is the task which M. Cordier set himself to accom- 
plish. As Honorary Secretary of the Shanghai 
branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, he had abun- 
dant opportunities of making himself acquainted 
with all that was known of the subject in China, 
and diligent researches in the libraries of England 
and France have supplied what was still lacking 
to him. At least so he tells us, for the volume 
before us is only the first instalment of the whole 
work, and it is therefore only possible for us to 
pronounce an opinion on the present fragment. 
In debating with himself on the form of the work, 
M. Cordier had to choose between arranging the 
titles in alphabetical orchronological order and class- 
ing them according to their subjects. The last is, as 
M. Cordier observes, the most scientific method, and 
he has followed it in a general way, allowing him- 
self at the same time considerable latitude in the 
classification of the titles. In fact, he claims to 
have combined the advantages of the three methods 
“en repartissant les ouvrages par chapitres oi ils 
sont arrangés suivant l’ordre chronologique ; un 
index alphabétique termine cette bibliographie 
raisonnée.” The whole work is thus divided into 
five parts, viz. 1, “La Chine Proprement Dite”; 
2, “Les Etrangers en Chine”; 3, “ Relations des 
Etrangers avec les Chinois”; 4, “ Les Chinois chez 
les Peuples Etrangers ”; 5, “‘ Les Pays Tributaires 
de la Chine.” The present volume is the first of 
the first part, and contains general works on China, 
followed by works on geography, on the names of 
China, on ethnography, on the climate, on natural 
history, and the beginning of the section on 
history. The entries are very full, not only 
giving the titles of the works, but also short 
bibliographical notes on the published editions, 
and in some cases the tables of contents. The 
first entry is “La Cosmographie vniverselle 
d’André Thevel cosmographe dv Roy. Illvstree 
de diverses figvres des choses plvs remarqvables 
vevés par |’Auteur, et incogneués de noz Anciens 
et Modernes, A Paris, chez Guillaume Chaudiere, 
... 1575, 2 vols. in-folio, 4 cartes,” and the last in 
the list of the general works is Archdeacon Gray’s 
‘China,’ which was published last year. This sec- 
tion embraces, therefore, all the works published 
on China during rather more than three hundred 
years. To all appearance the list is very complete 
and the entries are accurate. We miss, however, 
the ‘ Historia de Ja Inquista de la China por el 
Tartaro,’ published in Paris in 1670, and there is 
a curious misquotation at p. 11 from Edmund 
Scott’s ‘Discourse of Java and the first English 
Factory there, &c.’ M. Cordier makes the author 
say, ‘‘ The Chinese are very crafty in trading, pro- 
vided they do not cut their hair.” This state- 
ment is so extraordinary that we turned to the 
reference given, and there find that “ Master 
Edmund Scott” said nothing of the kind. What 
he did say was, ‘The Chinese are very crafty in 
trading, using all kind of cozening, and tricks, that 
can be devised,” and then, after describing their 
religious beliefs and social habits, he adds, “If 
once they cut their hair they never return to 
China.” 

WE have received the first volume of an im- 





portant publication relating to the history of the 
Crusades, under the title of Arabische Quellen- 
beitrage zur Geschichte der Kreuzziige, containing 
the history of Salah ed-Dio. The translations 
are by Prof. Goergens, of Berne, assisted by Dr. 
Rohricht. 


Messrs. Warp & Lock send us a cheap and 
useful guide to London called a Pictorial Guide. 
The illustrations are, however, very inferior to the 
text.—Messrs. Blackwood send the St. Andrews 
University Calendar for 1879-80, which shows 
what excellent work the University is doing. 


Mr. Cornetivs WaLForp has reprinted in a 
volume the exhaustive papers which he read before 
the Statistical Society on The Famines of the 
World. Mr. Stanford is his publisher. 


We have on our table The Life of Louis 
Adolphe Thiers, by F. Le Goff (New York, 
Putnam), — Introductory Latin LEvxercises, by 
G. F. H. Sykes (Collins),— Moffatt's Explanatory 
Readers, Standard I. (Moffatt),—The Guards’ 
Cemeteries, St. Etienne, Bayonne, by P. A. Hurt 
(Bemrose),— A History of the Shakespeare 
Memorial (Cassell),— The Natural History of the 
Agricultural Ant of Texas, by H. C. McCook 
(Triibner), — Papers for the Times, Vol. I. 
(E. W. Allen),—Utopias, by the Rev. M. Kauf- 
mann (C. Kegan Paul),—Gold and Silver, by 
J.H. Pollen(Chapman & Hall),—The Arts in 
the Middle Ages : Music, by P. Lacroix (Bickers), 
— Moss from a Rolling Stone, by C. A. Payton 
(The Field Office),—Life in a French Village, by 
L. G. Séguin (Strahan),—Life by the Fells and 
Fiords, by B. Bjornson (Strahan),—The Tele- 
phone, the Microphone, and the Phonograph, by 
Count du Moncel (C. Kegan Paul),—Flowers of 
the Sky, by R. A. Proctor (Strahan),— New 
Views in Astronomy, by J. Harris (Harris),— 
Freedom in Science and Teaching, by E. Haeckel 
(C. Kegan Paul), — Erpingham, by L. Cecil 
(Provost), — Winter and Summer Stories, by 
T. ©. Irwin (Dublin, Gill & Son),— Selected 
Prose Works of G. E. Lessing, edited by E. 
Bell (Bell),—and Translations from the German 
Poets, by E. 8. Pearson (Low). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Theology. 
De Pressensé¢'s (E.) Early Years of Christianity, cheaper edi- 
tion, Vol. 2, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Downing’s (Sister M. A.) Meditations and Prayers in Honour 
of St. Catherine of Sienna, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Scepticism of the Nineteenth Century, from the Works of 
Rev. W. Gresley, by Rev. S. C. Austen, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Septuagint Version of the Oid Testament, with English 

Translation and Apocrypha, sm. 4to. 16/ cl. 
Law. 
Archibald’s (W. F. A.) Forms of Sammonses, cr. 8vo. 12/6 cl. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Head’s (B. V.) Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British 
Museum, edited by R. S. Poole, cr. 8vo. 25/ cl. 


Music. 
Farmer's (J.) Christ and His Soldiers, a Sacred Oratorio, 3/ swd. 
Pole’s (W.) Philosophy of Music, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Philosophy. 
Balfour's (A. J.) Defence of Philosophic Doubt, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Leslie's (T. E. C.) Essays in Political and Moral Philosophy, 
8vo. 10/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 
Freeman's (. A.) History of the Norman Conquest, Vol. 6, 
Index Vol., 8vo 10/6 cl. 
Illustrated Biographies of Great Artists: Raphael, by N. 
D'Anvers; Van Dyck, by P. R. Head. cr. 8vo. 3/6 each. 
Mathews (C. J.), Life of, edited by C. Dickens, 2 vols. 25/ cl. 
New Plutarch, Judas Maccabeus, and the Jewish War of 
Independence, by C. R. Conder, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Geography and Travel. 
Appleton’s Handbook to the United States and Canada, 8/6 cl. 
Markbam’s (Capt. A. H.) —— Ho ci 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Symbol Geography, by A. J. D., cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Wayte's (Gt i.) Prospecting, or Eighteen Months in Australia 
and New Zealand, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Philology. 
Belcher’s (Rev. H.) Short Exercises in Latin Prose Composi- 
tion, Part 2, 18mo. 2/cl Ip 
Jackson’s (G. F ) Shropshire Word Book, Part 1, 8vo. 7/6 swd. 
Livy’s History of Rome, Book 21, Literally translated by Rev. 
J. Rice, 12mo, 2/ swd. 

Palestra Uxoniensis, Questions and Exercises for Classical 
Scholarships, Second Division, Classics, Part 3, 3/6 ol. 
Sophocles, Philoctetes, edited by L. Campbell and K. Abbott, 

12mo. 2/ cl. Ip. 
Sctence. 


Cobbold’s (T. 8.) Parasites, a Treatise on the Entozoa of Man 
and Animals, 8vo. 15/ cl. 

Galabin’s (A. L.) Student's Guide to the Diseases of Women, 
12mo. 7,6 cl. 
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Gower’s (W. R.) Manual and Atlas of Medical Ophthal- 
moscopy, 8vo. 18/ cl. 

Harvey’s (A.) First Lines of Therapentic, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Henslow’s (Rev. G.) Floral Dissections, 4to. 4/ bds. 

Lebour’s (G. A.) Catalogue of the Hutton Collection of Fossil 
Plants, 8vo. 8/ swd. 

Lubbock’s (Sir J.) Scientific Lectures, 8vo. 8/6 cl. 

Pharmacoperia of the British Hospital for Diseases of the 
Skin, edited by B. Squire, 12mo. 2/é cl. 


General Literature. 
Allnatt’s (Mrs. R. H.) Autumn Gatherings, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Benedict's (F. L.) Her Friend Lawrence, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Bourne's (E. O.) Philip Lyndon’s Troubles, 3 vols. 31/6 cl. 
Couper’s (C. T.) Report of the Trial of the City of Glasgow 
Bank rs, roy. 8vo. 15/ cl. 
De Montalembert’s (Count) Monks of the West, Vols. 6 and 7, 


8vo. 25/ cl. 
Grant’s (J.) The Lord Hermitage, 12mo. 2/ bds. (Railway 


Library.) 
Hawthorne's (J.) The Laughing Mill, and other Stories, cheap 
jon, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
James’s (H.) Koderick Hudson, 8 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Lubbock’s (Sir J.) Addresses, Political and Educational, 8/6 cl. 
holtz-Bulow’s (Baroness) Child and Child Nature, trans- 
lated by A. M. Christie, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 
Library: Pennell’s (H. C.) Muses of Mayfair; 
Rowley’s (Hon. H ) More Puniana, 12mo 2/6 each, cl. 
Meade's (T. L.) Water Gipsies, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Mervyn's (L. C.) A Tiger Lily. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Patrick's (M.) Mr. Lestie of Underwood, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cL. 
Random Shots, by Max Adeler, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Wilford’s (F.) A Vantage Ground, and other Stories, 4/6 cl. 








NOTES FROM OXFORD. 
Oxford, June, 1879. 

We are just now rather overcrowded with 
schemes of one sort or another, from a proposal 
for a new cricket-ground to what is technically 
known as the Affiliation Scheme, the result being 
a feverish bustle of business, which goes well 
enough with the pending examinations and the 
coming Commemoration, but is certainly unfavour- 
able to regular study. Much of this is due, no 
doubt, to the natural tendency of things to crowd 
themselves into the last few weeks preceding the 
calm of the Long Vacation ; but even allowing for 
this the increase of business pure and simple in 
the place is becoming every year more serious. 
No one but the most uninstructed outsider would 
now think of charging the University with any 
want of activity. There is, on the other hand, 
some danger that our anxious desire to be doing 
something may lead us to be active in the wrong 
direction. At present we are deeply impressed 
with the importance of making ourselves truly 
national. It is felt that somehow or other we ought 
to be a greater factor in the life and education of the 
nation, and that there ought not any longer to be 
districts in England and large classes of English- 
men to whom Oxford is little more than a name. 
Now “ national” in one sense we are undoubtedly 
bound to be. It is our inherited duty to bea great 
national centre of learning. We are bound to 
provide as far as possible for the efficient prosecu- 
tion and for the efficient teaching of all the im- 
portant branches of knowledge. We are respon- 
sible to the country for maintaining a high stan- 
dard of learning in its midst, and for making that 
learning accessible to as large a number as possible. 
But it is to the interests of learning and of that 
high and liberal education which is its natural 
complement that the terms of our national trust 
apply. Now there are a variety of indications 
that this is not precisely the sense in which our 
duties to the nation are invariably understood. 
There seems to be a growing idea in many quarters 
that to be really “national” we must come down 
from our pedestal and court the suffrages of the 
many by offering them something lower, it is true, 
but something the advantages of which they can 
more readily appreciate, We have already decided 
to show our sense, not of the importance of 
Oriental studies, but of the greatness of our 
Indian empire and the necessities of intending 
Indian civilians, by providing an educational 
machinery with an exclusive practical reference to 
the requirements of the India Office. We have 
already, I believe, a reader or readers in Telugu 
and Tamil, and we are about to appoint readers in 
Hindustani and in “vernacular Persian.” Again, 
there was no doubt that both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge had little hold on the populations of our 
great towns. The explanation of the fact is to be 
found first of all in the narrowness which for 
long excluded from our curriculum all but a few 





departments of study; and, secondly, in the 
absence of any efficient general system of second- 
ary education—a defect persistently and eloquently 
lamented by Mr. Matthew Arnold. Now with 
the first of these obstacles we have begun to deal, 
rightly enough, by widening our educational course 
and by officially recognizing in the professoriate 
the neglected studies. The danger is that we 
should also undertake to remove the second. 
Elementary lectures in big towns, the supervision 
of local and rather elementary colleges, the encou- 
ragement of practical engineering and so forth, 
are not things that a university ought to do, or 
that it can'do efficiently except at a great sacrifice. 
The further we follow this easy road to a tem- 
porary national popularity the more likely we 
shall be to find ourselves left without either time 
or inclination for the performance of the less 
showy but not less important duties which no 
one will perform if ws do not, and which, more- 
over, our best traditions imperatively require us to 
fulfil. We shall multiply delegacies, complicate 
examinations, and scatter lecturers broadcast ; but 
we shall not give the country a good secondary 
education, and we shall seriously injure that 
higher education and wide learning, the interests 
of which it looks to us to uphold. It is from this 
point of view that many persons are regarding 
with rather doubtful eyes the Affiliation Scheme. 
So far, indeed, as the general principle goes of 
making the University more accessible, there is 
nothing to be said against it. Certain local 
colleges shall, it is proposed, be allowed to affiliate 
themselves upon the University. Studentswho have 
resided in them for three years, and have given 
satisfactory proof of proficiency, will then be per- 
mitted to become members of the University on 
passing an examination, and a part of the full 
three years’ term of residence required for a degree 
will be dispensed with. But care will have to be 
taken that we do not burden ourselves with the 
supervision of the education given in the colleges 
themselves. If we are, as is proposed, to award 
certificates to the students in these local colleges, 
we shall be doing more than merely open our 
doors wider, and shall incur an additional and 
most unnecessary responsibility in connexion with 
an education which is in no sense a university 
education at all. 

The explanation of the decisive majority in 
favour of creating a separate science degree is 
that it was supported on different grounds by 
different sections. A large majority of those con- 
nected with the scientific studies of the place were 
sincerely anxious to relieve their students from 
the necessity of learning a modicum of Greek and 
to mark the claim of science to be considered 
an independent branch of education. With these 
went a certain number of Conservatives, who hoped 
by throwing the scientific men this sop to stave 
off the proposal to render Greek optional for the 
ordinary Arts degree. Lastly, there were several 
who would have preferred to see this last course 
adopted and no distinct degree established, but 
who, not being able to get what they wanted, had 
to acquiesce in taking what they could get. 

The liberality of a Fellow of All Souls’ has 
enabled us to do something at once towards carry- 
ing out the scheme of travelling studentships in 
archeology, pending the decision of the Com- 
missioners on the whole system. He has offered 
for this purpose 3001. a year for three years. It 
is now proposed, and by the time this appears in 
print the proposal will probably have passed Con- 
vocation, to advertise that a single studentship 
will be filled up for this purpose about six months 
hence. Candidates must be Bachelors of Arts of 
Oxford at least, and not over thirty years of age. 
The selection of the student, and the determina- 
tion of his sphere of labour and of the conditions 
under which he is to work, will be entrusted to a 
small Board, consisting of Mr. Newton, of the 
British Museum, and two members of Convoca- 
tion, to be nominated hereafter. There is every 
reason to expect a good supply of candidates, and 
if the experiment succeeds it should almost ensure 
the success of the whole acheme. 
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The steady increase in the number of matricula- 
tions during the last five or six years seems to 
have suggested to several colleges the advisabili 
of enlarging their limits. Corpus, Merton, §¢, 
John’s, and Magdalen are all said to be thinking 
of building new quadrangles. St. Edmund's and 
St. Mary’s Hall are, I believe, to be absorbed by 
Queen’s and Oriel respectively, while Balliol jg 
anxious to lay its hands on New Inn Hall and 
Merton upon St. Alban’s. Prudence, however 
suggests the doubt whether the increase in num. 
bers which has encouraged these schemes of ex. 
tension is likely to continue. The Northern 
University, if it succeeds, the depression of trade 
in the country, and the possible diversion of our 
Indian students to University College, London 
will all tend to keep our numbers stationary, 
even if they do not decline. Nor, it must be con. 
fessed, would it be desirable that our existing 
medley of small corporations should be merged in 
a few overgrown ones. 

The death of the Rev. T. Short, Senior Fellow 
of Trinity, removes a genuine relic of old Oxford, 
His far-reaching memory, his wide acquaintance 
with notable men, his powers of convereation, and 
his unfailing geniality and courtesy were till very 
recently the delight and the wonder of younger 
men. Of late years he had naturally taken little 
part in college affairs, but he cordially approved 
the graceful act by which Trinity readmitted to 
a place in her ranks his old pupil Cardinal New- 
man. >. 








PALZOGLOTTOLOGY, ETRUSCAN, &c. 

Fottowine the communication on Akkad 
comes the subject of Etruscan and the allied 
languages. 

It is not needful to go into the theories which 
have been advanced as to Etruscan, or into -the 
present state of the inquiry. The determination 
of the language is with regard to the Etruscans 
the determination of the ethnology. There are 
many who favour the Aryan origin of the Etrus- 
cans even now. 

Going at once to the point, I repeat that among 
the languages of the best cultured kingdoms of 
middle and west Africa will be found the affinities 
of the Etruscan, as of the Akkad, and further of 
the Lydian, Carian, Phrygian, Thracian, Dacian, 
Prisco - Latin, and Prisco-Hellenic. To this 
family, as already said, belongs the Akkad, and 
to it I assign the Egyptian, Coptic, Ude, and 
Canaanite. Of living languages may be men- 
tioned, as more or less akin, the Japanese, the 
Naga, the Georgian, the Kolarian, the Ugro-Tartar, 
the Pomo or probable language of the mound- 
builders, the Hidatsa, many North and South 
American languages, including those of Peru and 
Central America. There are likewise others. 

To understand the state of language in anti- 
quity we may form two pictures, one of the great 
Indo-European family as it now is, another of the 
existing African families. A Slav and a Celt can- 
not converse together ; but we know the languages 
are akin, and in Russian or in Welsh we can 
recognize the most striking evidence of relation- 
ship to other Indo-European languages. So it is 
with the languages of Africa ; the Mandenga can- 
not talk with the Pulo, but they belong to the 
same stock. 

The Mompa and Bornu are languages very 
close to the Etruscan, and their grammars are 
calculated materially to assist the grammarian. 
As a general rule, the languages in which the first 
personal pronoun is formed by Mi, Ma mark 
those which belong to the family. 

Among the populations pointed out by me are 
to be found the languages, the psychological affini- 
ties, the mythulogy and topography of the great 
epoch of ancient civilization which preceded the 
Semitic and the Aryan, and afiorded the elements 
of their culture and their mythology. 

One result of obtaining effective materials for 
the comparative philology is that the whole appa- 
ratus of argument is transformed. So long as we 
have a score words of Lydian which do not fit in 
with our scanty supplies of words in other lan- 
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es, it is impossible to register extensive facts, 
gpd difficult even for those really competent to 
obtain safe results. 

When we get a large mass of facts as the basis 
of comparison, not only can we compare our score 
words, but these illustrate the other materials. A 
matrix is obtained to which each type can be 
applied. In the case of Akkad, the relationship 
with Ugrian words, so far as it could be adopted, 
was of the greatest value, and I must again say, 
from further inquiry, that the determinations of 
meaning made by M. Lenormant are fully con- 
firmed by the larger test. Thus, where he gives a 
secondary and remote meaning, say for a verb, we 
are able to recognize the same in Africa. In some 
cases we can ascertain the psychological cause. 

As to Etruscan, most of the words described by 
the ancients and registered by Miiller, Ellis, Deecke, 
Isaac Taylor, &c., are solved ; and further, many 
mythological and legendary names, which again 
furnish words, As the investigation comes to be 
pursued in detail, there are, as I have more than 
once pointed out in my observations on Etruscan, 
considerable materials yet to be turned to account. 
There is also a reverse process to be applied to 
Akkad and Etruscan, namely, to take the varia- 
tions of a syllable, and, having found them and 
their meaning in the African languages, to search 
for the same in Akkad, &c. 

Coming to Lydian, tke like testimony is to be 
given. The recorded words are collated with 
words of the same meaning in African, and falling 
into the same groups. Upon Lydian it may be 
remarked that it affords evidence of verbal mytho- 
logy in legends founded on double meanings of 
words as of early antiquity. 

There is not the smallest reason to doubt that 
Etruscan and Lydian are allied, as the ancient 
legend said, and as Mr. Dennis now maintains. 

Phrygian belongs to the same class, and for this 
as for others my materials are now larger than 
those as yet recorded. To this are to be added 
its legendary relatives, Thracian, Carian, Scythian, 
and Dacian. 

When we consider how notoriously corrupt 
classic manuscripts are, it is most remarkable to 
find how close and exact is the record of these 
words. On the other side may be repeated my 
own observation that the unwritten languages are 
to be found equally strictly recorded by the last 
missionary as Lydian or Phrygian was above two 
thousand years ago by the historian. 

If in Africa the languages are now spoken by 
blacks, it is not to be supposed they necessarily 

tiginated with that race, and they are not confined 
wit, as they are spoken in America by brown popu- 
lations and in Europe and Asia by white. It is 
probable that the solution will be found in a white 
centre in High Africa, from which sprung the 
earlier whites, as the true or western Aryans may 
have done from High Asia. 

Upon a subject so vast there is much to be said, 
and much mere work to be done. It is not pos- 
sible even here to record the many striking facts 
which carry conviction, or the modes in which the 
chains of evidence are interlocked. The mytho- 
logy alone is wide enough to occupy any one. 
The mythology of those from whom the Hellenes 
borrowed it was of the type here described, and 
anything Aryan was subsequent. The mythology 
of Etruria and Rome was akin and non-Aryan. 
Neptune and Minerva bore the same names, but 
the other gods had names of the same meaning in 
the respective languages. The mythology of our 
fathers brought by them into this island was of 
the same classes, and resemblances observed by 
scholars are more than fanciful, for they cover 
identities. Hype CLARKE. 








THE INTERNATIONAL LITERARY CONGRESS. 


_ Tae International Literary Congress, which held 
its first meeting in England in the hall of the 
Society of Arts on Monday, originated last 
year in Paris, and it appears from its Report to 
number among its adherents a great many foreiga 
men of letters, chiefly French. Among these there 





is probably a fair proportion who intend to take a 
serious part in its labours, as distinguished from 
those merely ornamental names which are always 
easily to be procured for lists of councils and re- 
ception committees when the object in view is open 
to no objection. The great name of Victor Hugo 
figures at the head of its supporters in the cha- 
racter of “ Président dHonneur,” and it appears 
that that illustrious poet and novelist has affixed 
his formal recommendation to a petition of the 
Society, besides putting forth from time to time 
professions of sympathy which, if not quite of the 
practical and business-like kind that commends 
itself most readily to the English mind, exhibit at 
least an enthusiastic interest in the wrongs of the 
literary class and in the aims of the movement. 
M. Jules Claretie, who is, we believe, now in 
London, has presented a report to the gathering 
in Paris upon the adaptation of literary works ; 
and some Portuguese, Dutch, South American, 
and Spanish delegates have furnished memoirs 
advocating improvements in international copy- 
right, which are all the more praiseworthy from 
the fact that very few authors in the countries 
they represent have suffered anything from pirat- 
ical reproduction abroad. 

The first meeting at the Society of Arts was 
presided over by M. Edmond About, who has 
worked most zealously to put copyright on a 
sound footing, and has done more than any 
one else to make the Congress a success, but it was 
unfortunately not attended by any considcrable 
number of English authors. The Reception Com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Blanchard Jerrold is the 
Chairman, consists, it is true, entirely of English 
men of letters, including Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Jen- 
kins, M.P., Mr. Froude, Mr. Anthony Trollope, 
Mr. R. H. Horne, Dr. Charles Mackay, Mr. 
Ewing Ritchie, Mr. Minto, and others. Miss 
Braddon has also courageously come forward 
on behalf of her sex engaged in literary pur- 
suits, Of this Committee, however, the most 
influential, as is too commonly the case, seem to 
afford but a nominal countenance to the pro- 
ceedings. The hall of the Society of Arts furnishes 
a convenient and a central point for a gathering of 
this kind; and the hour fixed for the inauguration 
of the proceedings was no less favourable. But 
English authors, with one or two exceptions, 
were not there, and the speeches which were de- 
livered came almost entirely from the lips of 
foreign delegates, whose rather lofty style of 
oratory seemed as little to the taste, as their curi- 
ously perverse French accent was painful to the 
ears, of the audience. These grounds of discourage- 
ment, however, need not be taken too much to 
heart. Presuming, as we are bound to do, that 
Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, who appears to be the 
practical controller of the movement, has invited, 
as was his duty, all English public men, 
authors, and journalists who are known to have 
taken an interest in copyright questions and to 
be well informed on subjects of that kind, the 
feeble support which his appeal has received is 
discreditable, not to him, but to the class 
whose many and admitted grievances he is 
generously labouring to remedy. The truth 
is that movements in favour of reform of 
any kind are in their beginning almost 
always in reality dependent upon a few ener- 
getic persons. If the Congress arrives at a 
distinct conception both of the evils it desires to 
eure and of the mode by which it purposes to deal 
with them, some practical recompense may yet be 
found for those little distresses of the passage 
across the Channel which M. F. Thomas so 
eloquently depicted. For this purpose, however, 
it will be necessary to set resolutely to work to 
formulate what may be called the English pro- 
gramme of the Congress. It is above all desirable 
—though this does not seem yet to have occurred 
to the Committee—that the recent Report of our 
Royal Commission should be taken as the point of 
departure, so far, at least, as it may be thought 
prudent to depart from recommendations which 
are in the main valuable and sound. 

Some exceedingly eloquent speeches have been 





delivered during the sittings of the Congress, and 
in one of the reports of the meetings we find 
@ reference to “occasional cheers of assent as the 
sacred right of property in works of different kinds 
was energetically asserted.” All this is very well, 
and so is the invitation to a dinner at the Mansion 
House, which, if we may interpret literally Mr. 
Jerrold’s words, the Lord Mayor was induced to 
send by the dexterously apt quotation of a line 
of “a countryman of Victor Hugo”— 

Tout se fait en dinant dans le siécle o2 nous sommes. 
Nor can any serious objection be made to the 
proposal of Mr. Flower, the energetic Mayor of 
Stratford-on-Avon, to receive the gentlemen taking 
part in the Congress, whom he not unnaturally 
assumes to be composed of “contemporary poets, 
novelists, and dramatists,” at some place “near 
the house in which the immortal poet first saw the 
light, and the grave in which his remains repose.” 
But it should be borne in mind that the drawing 
of a scheme for legal reforms and improvements 
in international relations is not, after all, one of 
those things “ qui se font en dinant.” We may 
go further, and say that it is not an end to be 
attained by resolutions in favour of this or that 
clause passed by acclamation or otherwise. The 
Committee should seize the opportunity of dele- 
gating to some practical legal mind among their 
number the business of preparing in cencise 
form a statement of the nature of the changes 
which they desire to press upon our Government 
for the common good of authors here and abroad ; 
for the great universal objects of the Congress are 
best directed from its central seat. Having done 
this, and obtained the sanction of a full meeting, 
it is equally obvious that they should by some 
formal step proceed to impress their views upon 
our leading statesmen, above all upon Lord Beacons- 
field, who, though he might possibly exhibit im- 
patience under “occasional energetic assertions” 
of “a sacred right of property in works of differ- 
ent kinds,” has shown a marked sympathy with 
authors’ grievances. The project, of which so 
much has been heard in the Congress, for com- 
bining with this movement for reform in inter- 
national relations an extensive machinery for 
making arrangements with publishers on behalf 
of authors at home and abroad, seems to be likely 
to absorb somewhat prematurely time and energies 
that are needed for more important and more 
urgent objects. 








Literary Gossip. 

Tu selection from the letters of Charles 
Dickens which Miss Hogarth and Miss 
Dickens are preparing was to have seen the 
light in the spring, but the publication of 
the work has been unavoidably delayed. We 
are, however, now in a position to state that 
the book will be out some time in the autumn 
—at any rate before Christmas. 


We understand that a movement is in 
progress for establishing a Society of English 
Literature, which is designed to occupy the 
place in this country which is occupied by the 
Société des Gens de Lettres in France, and 
by similar bodies in Austria, Belgium, and 
Germany. This project is an outcome of the 
meetings of the International Literary Con- 
gress which have been held this week. 

THE growing interest in Heine, and 
the favourable reception accorded to the 
volume of selections under the title of ‘ Wit, 
Wisdom, and Pathos of Heine,’ recently pub- 
lished, have induced Mr. Snodgrass to proceed 
to the translation of some of the complete 
works, which it is proposed to publish in 
volumes of convenient and not too bulky form. 
The series will probably commence with the 
‘ Reisebilder,’ or with one of the books ‘Or 
Germany.’ 
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TuE fifth volume of Mr. Foley’s ‘ Records 
of the English Province’ is in the binder’s 
hands. It isa double volume of upwards of 
one thousand pages. Mr. Foley’s last volume 
came out less than a year ago. Is there another 
man in England who produces three closely 
printed octavo pages every day of his life, and 
those pages involving a wonderful amount of 
real research ? 

Count Norr (Prince Frederick of Schleswig- 
Holstein) has now in the press the ‘ Life of 
Akbar,’ upon which he has been occupied 
for several years. The work will shortly 
appear in German, but it is to be hoped 
that an English translation may follow before 
long. 

Tue following have just been elected 
members of the Roxburghe Club: Lord 
Zouche, Mr. Arthur James Balfour, M.P., 
Mr. John Malcolm of Poltalloch, Mr. Robert 
Amadeus Heath (Baron Heath of the Kingdom 
of Italy), and Mr. William Aldis Wright 
(Bursar of Trinity College, Cambridge). 

THE forthcoming part of the Journal of 
the British Archzological Association will 
contain, among other articles, the following :— 
‘Roman Roads in Cambridgeshire and Norfolk,’ 
by Mr. T. Morgan, F.S.A.; ‘St. Guthlac’s 
Cell,’ with a plan of the now destroyed her- 
mitage, hitherto unknown, by Canon Moore, 
F.S.A.; ‘Castor Church,’ by the Rev. J. J. 
Beresford ; ‘Olden Money Bags,’ by Mr. 
H. 8. Cuming ; ‘Recent Roman Remains from 
Canterbury,’ by Mr. J. Brent, F.S. A. ; ‘ Traces 
of the Romans and Saxons in the Isle of Ely,’ 
by Mr. S. H. Miller ; ‘Castle Acre Priory,’ 
by Mr. E. P. L. Brock, with a new plan by 
Mr. E. P. Wilkins ; ‘ Restormel Castle,’ by Dr. 
T. Q. Couch ; ‘ Notes on the History of Stam- 
ford,’ by the Rev. Chas. Nevinson ; and‘ A 
Roman Inscription at Bath,’ by Prebendary 
Scarth, F.S.A. 

WE are glad to hear that Prof. Masson has 
now put into the hands of Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. the MS. of the sixth and concluding 
volume of his ‘Life of Milton in connexion 
with the History of his Time.’ It is divided 
into four books, whose contents are as follows: 
—Bk. I. ch.i., “ The Year of the Restoration, 
1660-1661”; ch. ii, ‘Milton through the 
Year of the Restoration.” Bk. II. ch. i, 
‘The Clarendon Administration, May, 1661- 
August, 1667”; ch. ii., “ Davenant’s Revived 
Laureateship, or the First Seven Years of 
the Literature of the Restoration”; ch. iii., 
“Milton’s Life from 1661 to 1667: ‘ Para- 
dise Lost.’” Bk. III. ch. i., English Politics 
and Literature from 1667 to 1674”’; ch. ii., 
“Last Seven Years of Milton’s Life.” 
Bk. IV., “ Posthumous Miltoniana.” 

IN the list of persons on whom honorary de- 
grees will be conferred at Oxford next week, we 
find the name of the celebrated Russian author, 
Ivan Tourguénief. If we are not mistaken he 
will be the only foreigner amongst the distin- 
guished writers, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. William F, 
Skene, and others, to whom a degree will be 
given. M. Tourguénief is already an honorary 
doctor of the University of Kharkov. 

Messrs. Witiiams & Norcare will publish 
in a few days the first volume of the Vinaya- 
pitakam, one of the principal Buddhist Holy 
Scriptures in the Pali language, edited by Dr. 
H. Oldenberg, of Berlin. The five works 
belonging to this collection (Parajikam, Pacit- 





tiyam, Mahavagga, Cullavagga, Parivira) are 
among the Pali works which, from an histori- 
cal point of view, are most deserving of the 
attention of Oriental scholars. They contain, 
especially the Mahavagga, important materials 
for the critical investigation of the story of 
Buddha's life. The Cullavagga contains, as 
far as is at present known, the most ancient 
accounts of the first two Buddhist convoca- 
tions. The five works together comprehend a 
complete system of ecclesiastical ordinances 
which were produced at the very beginning of 
Buddhism. The Pali text is printed in Eng- 
lish letters without any addition, except a 
selection of various readings, arising from the 
differences of the Sinhalese and Burmese 
MSS., and an index. The work will consist 
of five volumes corresponding to the five 
divisions of the Vinayapitakam as above men- 
tioned. The Royal Academy of Berlin and 
H.M.’s Secretary of State for India have 
promised assistance, and the first volume, 
containing the Mahavagga, with an introduc- 
tion, is now ready, and the whole work will 
be completed in two or three years. The 
publication has been recommended by Prof. 
E. B. Cowell, Prof. Max Miiller, Prof. Monier 
Williams, Prof. Weber, of Berlin, and Prof. 
W. D. Whitney, of Yale College. 

Messrs. WILLIAMS & NorGArte will also pub- 
lish in the course of this year the Dipavamsa, 
edited in Pali, with an English translation, by 
Dr. Oldenberg. The Dipavamsa is the most 
ancient historical work of the Ceylonese ; it 
contains an account of the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of the Buddhist church, of the conversion 
of the Ceylonese to the Buddhist faith, and of 
the ancient history of Ceylon. The Pali text 
of the Lipavamsa will be accompanied by an 
English translation, and form an _ octavo 
volume of about two hundred pages. 

Mr. Asa Packer, President of the Lehigh 
Valley Railway Company, died at his resi- 
dence in Philadelphia on the night of May 
17th. Asa Packer’s claim to a notice in our 
columns is that he founded the Lehigh Univer- 
sity. He gave an extensive tract of land at 
South Bethlehem, upon which he erected a 
large and elegant building, and that the tuition 
might be free he endowed the institution 
with 500,000 dollars. 

THE following new volumes have been 
arranged for in Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s 
Classical Series, viz., ‘The Lives of Suetonius,’ 
selected and edited by Mr. H. F. Bramwell, 
B.A., Junior Student of Christchurch, Oxford, 
and Craven University Scholar; Homer’s 
‘Odyssey,’ books xxi.-xxiv., edited by Mr. 
S. G. Hamilton, B.A., Fellow of Hertford 
College, Oxford; and ‘The Memorabilia of 
Xenophon,’ edited by Mr. A. R. Cluer, B.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


Pror. Junius Zupitza, of Berlin, will 
spend his vacation in England, where he will 
collate the MSS. of Alfric’s Grammar at the 
Durham Cathedral Library and at All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. 

TuE project of erecting a monumental statue 
in Edinburgh to John Knox has been revived, 
and a committee is being furmed. The late 
Mr. David Laing, who prepared an excellent 
edition of the Reformer’s works, bequeathed 
100/, for this purpose, and shortly before his 
death initiated a movement of which the pre- 
sent may be regarded as a continuation. 





THe Tannahill anniversary /éte held on 
Gleniffer Braes, near Paisley, is assumi 
gigantic proportions. About 20,000 persons, 
from all parts of Scotland, were present on 
Saturday last. In the Tannahill Choir there 
were nearly 500 voices. It may be men. 
tioned that the local Burns Club has under. 
taken the collection and publication of the 
fugitive poems and essays of the minor bards 
of Paisley. 

THE indefatigable Secretary of the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian and Philological Societies, 
the Rev. S. S. Lewis, has just been elected 
a Fellow of the Archeological Society at 
Athens, and a foreign corresponding member 
of the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of 
Philadelphia. 


A VOLUME consisting of the best stories 
from Spenser’s ‘Faerie Queen,’ adapted for 
children by Miss Mary E. Christie, will shortly 
be published. Miss Christie is a daughter 
of the late Mr. W. D. Christie, C.B., well 
known by his literary labours, and a con- 
tributor to this journal. 


A MONUMENT in memory of the late Canon 
Raines, erected in the churchyard at Milnrow, 
of which place he was vicar for a long period, 
has just been unveiled. It is understood that 
a memorial window will be placed in the 
church by the family of the deceased gentle- 
man. 


Mr. Joun J. SHILLINGLAW is preparing a 
memoir of Flinders the Navigator, from original 
sources. 

Miss Frances Riptey Havereat died at 
Swansea on the 3rd inst. Miss Havergal was 
the author of (amongst other works) ‘The 
Ministry of Song,’ ‘ Loyal Responses,’ and 
‘Under the Surface.’ The death is also an- 
nounced of the Rev. W. Leeke, author of the 
‘History of Lord Seaton’s Regiment at the 
Battle of Waterloo.’ 

THE author of ‘Gamle Norge, Rambles 
and Scrambles in Norway,’ Mr. Pritchett, is 
writing a similar book on Holland. 


Amonc new French books are ‘ Mes Haines, 
Causeries Littéraires et Artistiques,’ nouvelle 
édition augmentée de ‘Mon Salon’ (1866) et 
de ‘Ed. Manet,’ étude bibliographique et 
critique, by M. Emile Zola; ‘ Théophile 
Gautier, Entretiens, Souvenirs, et Corre- 
spondances,’ by Emile Bergerat, with a pre- 
face by M. E. de Goncourt, and an etching 
by Félix Bracquemond; the Comedies of 
Théodore de Banville—-‘ Le Feuilleton d’ Aris- 
tophane,’ ‘ Le Beau Léandre,’ ‘ Le Cousin du 
Roi,’ ‘Diane au Bois,’ ‘Les Fourberies de 
Nérine, ‘La Pomme,’ ‘ Florise,’ ‘ Deidamia,’ 
‘La Perle’; ‘L’Empoisonneuse,’ by Pierre 
Ninous ; ‘Le Roman d’une Dame d’Honneur 
(Second Empire),’ by Maxime Rude; ‘ Une 
Femme entre Deux Crimes—Marthe et Made- 
leine,’ by the Countess Dash ; ‘L’Etincelle,’ 
comédie en un acte, by Kdouard Pailleron ; 
‘Delburqg & C**,’ by kK. Texier and C. le 
Senne, and ‘Une Famille Noble sous la 
Terreur,’ by Alexandrine des Kcherolles. At 
the end of the year will be published 
‘L’Egypte, premiére partie Alexandrie et le 
Caire,’ translated from the German of Ebers 
by M. Maspero. 

THE death is announced, on the 27th of 
May, at Stockholm, of Dr. Abraham Peter 
Cronholm, Professor of History at the Uni- 
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versity of Lund, and author of many valuable 
jjstorical works. He had nearly completed 
his seventieth year. 

By a slip of the pen last week we gave the 
10th as the date of the Savage Club dinner, 











instead of the 14th (to-night). M. About 
hopes to be present. 

SCIENCE 
The Pathology of Mind. By Henry Maudsley, 


M.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 
To say of a work on madness that it is in- 
teresting and attractive throughout is perhaps 
to give the kind of praise which every intend- 
ing reader would least expect. Yet Dr. 
Maudsley’s lucid style, great command of 
literary expression, and wealth of illustrative 

wer have made this very solid volume not 
only readable but thoroughly interesting and 
attractive. Unlike most books of its class, it 
isa consistent whole rather than a mere collec- 
tion of scattered facts. It must be read through 
from beginning to end in order to understand 
its scope and plan ; but it can be read through 
almost as easily as a novel or a volume of 
travels. Dr. Maudsley takes such pains to 
keep alive the attention of his reader, to put 
every part of the subject in the freshest and 
most graphic light, to make clear what is 
obscure by the apt analogy of familiar facts, 
that even those who are little accustomed to 
psychological discussion can follow his argu- 
ment with no perceptible strain upon their 
receptive powers. He expands almost to diffuse- 
ness, but this very expansion never strikes the 
mind as tedious or prolix, for it permits the 
reader to grasp each point in full detail, to view 
each leading principle from every side, and so 
to assimilate it thoroughly before he passes on 
toconsider the succeeding links of the chain, 
In short, the literary execution belongs to that 
high order which makes the reader learn and 
remember without conscious effort on his own 


From the scientific point fof view, ‘The 
Pathology of Mind’ contains comparatively 
little new matter, though it abounds in new 
and striking modes of regarding well-known 
facts. The present volume includes some fresh 
introductory chapters on Sleep and Dreaming 
and on Hypnotism, Somnambulism, and allied 
states, which help to throw much light upon 
the nature of those abnormal mental functions 
constituting insanity. The author clearly 
shows the analogy between dreams and mad- 
ness, and the similar manner in which both 
are affected by the character and previous 
mental experience of the individual, by the 
passing impressions on the senses, by organic 
} states of body, by the conditions of circulation 
in the brain, and by the tone of the nervous 
system. A dream may, in fact, be regarded 
as a brief exhibition of the same abnormal 
mental activity, out of proper relation to 
surrounding objective circumstances, which 
in a waking state we call insanity. In both 
cases the ideas and beliefs aroused in the 
mind have no corresponding objective realities; 
and in both cases, if external impressions are 
perceived at all, as they often are in dreams, 
they are distorted so as to suit the morbid 
train of consciousness. Thus the dreamer 
Works in the noises or touches which he 
experiences, as part of the fabric of his 








dream ; while the madman sees ‘in friends or 
attendants the jeering demons suggested by 
his distorted fancy. Above all, the two modes 
of activity are alike in this, that the emotional 
or purely internal element of consciousness 
predominates over the sensational and in- 
tellectual element, giving a colour of its own 
to all the suggestions which reach it from the 
outer world. 

From the comparatively normal abnormality 
of healthy dreams, Dr. Maudsley passes on 
to the essentially morbid developments of 
hypnotism and somnambulism, which present 
several closer points of resemblance to actual 
insanity. The so-called clairvoyant, who feels, 
thinks, and does whatever is suggested to him 
by the mesmerist, obviously labours under 
temporary delusions exactly analogous to 
those of the madman. “If he is assured that 
simple water is some bitter and nauseating 
mixture, he spits it out with grimaces of 
disgust when he attempts to swallow it ; if he 
is assured that what is offered to him is sweet 
and pleasant, though it is bitter as wormwood, 
he smacks his lips as if he had tasted some- 
thing pleasant.” Here we see the natural 
evidence of the senses kept in abeyance and 
defeated by the false activity of the intellectual 
mechanism. In fact, we might shortly sum 
up the common point in the delusions of 
dreaming, hypnotism, somnambulism, and in- 
sanity, by saying that the regular function of 
the external sense-organs is overborne and 
distorted by the disordered function of the 
higher nervous centres. The case of the man 
Fraser, “a pale and dejected-looking person 
of nervous temperament,” tried and acquitted 
at Glasgow last year, who dashed the head of 
his child against the wall in a somnambulist 
frenzy, under the delusion that he had seized 
a wild beast, shows the intimate connexion 
between ordinary nightmare, somnambulism, 
and the worst forms of acute mania. It is 
impossible to read these luminous introductory 
chapters without feeling how untenable is the 
ordinary view of mental derangement as a 
specific morbid entity. Every gradation may 
be found between healthy thought or action in 
response to an external stimulus and the most 
disordered intellectual and emotional activity 
of the wildest madman. 

Three chapters on the Causation and Pre- 
vention of Insanity take us more directly into 
the region of mental pathology. Two of them 
treat the subject from the “ etiological” stand- 
point, and go back to the original predisposing 
causes of nervous disease in the individual or 
his ancestry. They trace the roots of failing 
mental health to a bad hereditary constitution, 
the heirloom of vice, intemperance, selfish 
habits, or excessive strain in previous genera- 
tions ; or to consanguineous marriages ; or to 
unfavourable conditions of life, arising from 
many separate influences. This portion of Dr. 
Maudsley’s work is most healthy reading, for 
it exhibits insanity, on the average of instances, 
as the outcome of an anti-social tendency; and 
it sets forth as the best preventative, where 
predisposition exists, a life of wholesome and 
varied intercourse with one’s fellow-men—a 
widening of sympathy and interest such as 
may prevent the purely selfish, personal, and 
narrowly emotional element of mind from 
gaining the upper hand. Madness being at 
bottom a perversion of the “life of relation,” 
its prevention can only be compassed by sound 





relations with the social world around; while 
its climax will be accelerated by all gratifica- 
tions of a self-centred or restricted family feel- 
ing. The third of the chapters on causation 
deals with the proximate or immediate causes 
of insanity, such as originally defective 
organization of brain, quantity and quality of 
blood-supply, excessive mental activity, in- 
juries or diseases of the nervous system, and 
other accidental incidents which may give rise 
to aberration in the special temperament pre- 
supposed by the preceding argument. But it 
is shown that these ultimate links in the chain 
of causation are really rather the occasions for 
the exhibition of the insane idiosyncrasy than 
the causes properly so called. If we wish to 
discover the true origin of the disease in any 
particular case, we must seek far deeper down 
in the furthest recesses of character, past his- 
tory, and hereditary endowments. 

The remainder of the book is chiefly taken 
up with descriptive pathology. The sympto- 
matology of insanity is set forth on the lines 
indicated by Esquirol; and a classification is 
given of the prominent divisions into ‘ melan- 
cholia,” ‘“‘mania,” “dementia,” ‘ amentia,” and 
the other recognized varieties, much improved, 
however, by the author’s own logical mode of 
treatment, which produces a systematic scheme 
of considerable interest. A discussion follows 
on the clinical groups under which mental 
disease may be conveniently but empirically 
distributed ; and the volume closes with 
chapters on the “ Morbid Anatomy of Mental 
Derangement” and on the “Treatment of 
Mental Disorders.” The whole argument thus 
forms a connected thread, every line of which 
may be read with pleasure and profit, while 
the general character of the work, though not 
lacking in true scientific interest, is far more 
popular than the title would lead us to suppose. 

Dr. Maudsley’s faults are those which his 
readers have been taught by his previous pro- 
ductions to expect. References in foot-notes to 
the authorities for his statements do not occur so 
often as might be desired ; nor is there always 
due acknowledgment of obligations to earlier 
or contemporary writers. The author has not 
infrequently the air of propounding an original 
theory of his own when he is really restating 
an idea of Schroeder Van der Kolk or Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. A certain shadowy vague- 
ness also comes over the style when positive 
neurological facts are under discussion ; but 
this is perhaps not only allowable but com- 
mendable in our present ignorance of the real 
mode of action in the higher nervous centres. 
It is better to deal in safe generalities than to 
put forward as known facts what are in reality 
mere unverified hypotheses. Finally, Dr. 
Maudsley goes continually out of his way to 
display his religious heterodoxy. A received 
opinion in matters of faith is for him an object 
of positive aversion. He can never avoid a 
flying shot at miracles, saints, and martyrs. 
This aggressive and dogmatically anti-dogmatic 
spirit will detract much from the value of his 
work in the eyes of many, while it will add 
nothing to its cogency even in the eyes of 
those who most agree with him upon such 
collateral issues. ut in spite of many minor 
faults in matter, and a few in manner, ‘ The 
Pathology of Mind’ may now be placed high 
up in the rank of earnest modern endeavours 
to give to psychology its proper position among 
the biological sciences. 
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Consumption. By Peter Gowan, M.D. (Churchill.) 


Dr. Gowan writes on the nature, symptoms, 
causes, prevention, curability, and treatment of 
consumption, and addresses himself both to the 
medical profession and to the general public; to 
the one class specially in what he has to say as 
to the causes of consumption, to the other appa- 
rently as to its curability. These, indeed, are the 
only two points which give his book any special 
character, and it is a disappointment to find no 
indications of research such as would give the 
writer a claim to speak with authority on either 
of them. He follows Dr. Brehmer in his belief 
that consumption depends upon, or is closely con- 
nected with, defective nutrition and inefficient 
action of the heart, and complains that this theory 
has in England been treated with neglect ; but 
his arguments in its favour are some of them by 
no means calculated to rescue it from such neglect, 
and he has made no attempt to supply what is 
really wanting—an extended series of exact obser- 
vations bearing on the point. With regard also to 
the curability of consumption, he omits to supply 
any details of observed facts as to the extent of 
disease that may be curable, and until he has done 
this it must be considered a very bold statement 
to say that consuniption is generally susceptible of 
as complete cure as almost any other disease which 
is characterized by inflammation and ulceration. 
If the late physician to His Majesty the King of 
Siam has found the above to be certainly true in 
that country, he must have much of equal interest 
to tell us about his medical experience there. 


The Chemistry of Common Life. By the late 
James F. W. Johnston. Revised and brought 
down to the Present Time by Arthur Herbert 
Church. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

Pror. Jonnston, of Durham, wrote and published 
‘The Chemistry of Common Life’ twenty-five 
years since. This book was very exact, and at 
the same time exceedingly interesting ; it con- 
sequently attracted a large number of readers, and 
remained for many years one of the most popular 
examples of the scientific literature of the day. 
Since the Great Exhibition of 1851—shortly after 
which this book made its appearance — the 
advance of chemical knowledge has been rapid, 
and the applications of chemistry to the arts, 
manufactures, and to all the necessities of common 
life, have been of the most varied kind, and as 
useful as they have been extensive. Consequently, 
although much of that which was written by Prof. 
Johnston remains as valuable as it ever was, so 
numerous have been the new discoveries, which 
have greatly improved the conditions of common 
life, that a considerable extension of the original 
work had become a necessity, which has been 
made with great judgment by the present editor. 
Mr. Church informs us that he has had the oppor- 
tunity of consulting Prof. Johnston’s private and 
corrected copy of this book, in which he had 
recorded many fresh details for his volume, 
and that he “was able not only to incorporate 
with his revision some really valuable matter 
which he had gathered, but to learn the kind of 
additions which he contemplated.” The estab- 
lished reputation of this volume is not merely 
maintained, but its value is considerably increased 
by the care with which every subject has been 
posted up to the date of publication, 


A Manual of Organic Chemistry. By Hugh Cle- 
ments, (Blackie & Son.) 
In bulk small, in matter excellent, in style ex- 
tremely defective—these are the leading charac- 
teristics of Mr. Clements’s text-book. It is a work 
primarily intended for the use of students who are 
preparing for the examinations of the Science and 
Art Department, but it will no doubt be also 
useful to other students who are anxious to learn 
something obout organic chemistry without appeal- 
ing to our larger treatises. It contains a great deal 
of well selected matter pressed into moderate com- 
pass, and the copious answers to examination 
questions at the end of the book will bring down 
upon the author’s head a blessing from many an 





embarrassed student. Much of the matter in this 
work has already appeared in serial form, and 
there is consequently the less excuse for those 
crudities of literary composition which so glaringly 
mar the book. 








THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 

Last Saturday being the first Saturday in June, 
a goodly company of astronomers found their way, 
as usual, to the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
the official visitation of that time-honoured insti- 
tution was duly held, and we have before us the 
accustomed Report of the Astronomer-Royal to 
the Board of Visitors. In looking over such docu- 
ments one sometimes turns instinctively to the 
end first, and the last paragraph of that in ques- 
tion leads more naturally than any other to the 
few remarks which we think may be of interest to 
our readers in connexion with this summary of a 
year's work. It runs thus :— 

“The general tendency of these considerations 
is to increase the annual expenses of the Observa- 
tory. And so it has been almost continuously for 
the last forty-two years. The annual ordinary 
expenses are now between two and a half and 
three times as great as in my first years at the 

toyal Observatory. I would fain flatter myself 
that the value of its results has increased in a 
greater degree.” 

Thus invited, as it were, to do so, we turn to the 
first annual Report, issued by Prof. Airy in June, 
1836. A comparison of its four pages with the varied 
contents of the twenty-one pages placed before 
the scientific public in June, 1879, at once shows 
the immense addition made in the interval to the 
labours, all carried on systematically, and with a 
view to definite scientific objects, at the Royal 
Observatory. 

No sooner had Sir George Airy been appointed 
than he at once took steps to have regular mag- 
netic observations made at the Observatory, and 
an additional area was accordingly taken in from 
the park in 1837, and the Magnetic Observatory 
erected on it in the spring of 1838. For forty years 
have these observations been carried on, and the 
importance and scientific value of their diligent 
and unbroken prosecution is becoming almost 
daily more evident. Their connexion with astro- 
nomical phenomena, at first only suspected, has 
become a matter of certainty, and it may be inter- 
esting to quote the Astronomer-Royal’s language 
in p. 15 of the present Report :—“The annual 
curves of diurnal inequality are now complete for 
the period of thirty-six years, from 1836 to 1876 ; 
and from the great length of this series of observa- 
tions, all made on the same system and with similar 
instruments, most important inferences may be 
drawn, both as to the laws of diurnal inequality 
in general, and its changes in different years and 
seasons, and as to the connexion between mag- 
netic phenomena and sun-spots. These annual 
curves show a well-marked change in close corre- 
spondence with the number of sun-spots. About 
the epoch of maximum of sun-spots they are large 
and nearly circular, having the same character as 
the curves for the summer months, whilst about 
the time of sun-spot minimum they are small and 
lemniscate-shaped, with a striking resemblance to 
the curves for the winter months.” 

In 1847 another great addition was made to the 
Observatory curriculum, strictly of an astronomical 
character, in the erection of the altazimuth instru- 
ment, which has not only doubled the whole 
number of observations of the Moon (the know- 
ledge of the laws of the motion of which was a 
special purpose of the original foundation of the 
Observatory), but enabled a very considerable 
number to be made in a part of the Moon’s orbit 
(we mean, of course, that near conjunction) when 
meridian observation is quite impracticable. This 
result, however, could only be gained by a large 
expenditure of night-watching, and a great amount 
of jaborious subsequent calculation. 

In 1854 galvanic registration of transits was in- 
troduced ; more accurate observations were thus 
made beth in and out of the meridian; but that 
and the other applications of electricity to the time 
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department made necessary many appliance 
regular use of which poe for ae isbous ba 
constant attention. 

The great equatoreal was constructed between 
1856 and 1860, the first suggestion of its erection 
being made by the Astronomer-Royal in October 
1855, the object-glass being furnished by Messrs, 
Merz in the summer of 1857, and observati 
being commenced in 1860 with that of the solar 
eclipse of July 18th in that year. Mars, with 
accompanying stars, was well observed at the 
favourable opposition of 1862, and a considerable 
number of casual phenomena of various kinds have 
been observed with this fine instrument. But the 
staff of the Observatory has not been sufficient to 
use it in making extensive series of differential ob- 
servations. Since the growth of spectroscopy, the 
great equatoreal has been advantageously used in 
the examination of the spectra of stars, of parts of 
the Sun, and of some comets. The development of 
this new engine of astronomical research, carrying 
the ken of the astronomer into matters previous 
beyond it, led a few years ago to the formation of 
a further department of the Royal Observatory— 
the Spectroscopic and Photographic. For the latter 
section an excellent photo-heliograph was planted 
in the south grounds in 1875, and continuous ob- 
servation of the sun-spots by taking of sun-pic- 
tures has since formed part of the regular work at 
the Observatory. As bearing on the present pro- 
tracted minimum of solar spots, it may be men- 
tioned that we are told in this Report that photo 
graphs of the Sun had been taken on 150 days in 
the year embraced by it (ending on May 21st last) 
and that there was a complete absence of spots on 
121 days out of the 150. In reference to the 
spectroscopic section, we may state that “the 
single-prism spectroscope is occasionally used in 
cases when small dispersion is desired, but for all 
other observations Mr. Christie’s half-prism spec- 
troscope only is now in use.” It was found neces- 
sary for convenient application of this to the great 
equatoreal to shift the telescope-tube longitudinally 
thirty inches in its cradle, bringing the eye-end 
nearer to the centre, and allowing more room be- 
tween it and the floor. 

Whatever additional works have been intro- 
duced into the Royal Observatory, all previous 
ones have continued to be carried on as unremit- 
tingly as before. The frequent cloudy weather, 
however, of the last twelve months (especially that 
since the commencement of 1879) has considerably 
decreased the usual number ‘of lunar and other 
observations. The Astronomer-Royal mentions 
as a remarkable instance of this, that no observa- 
tion of the Moon on the meredian could be 
made during the long period of more than seven 
weeks between January 8th and March Ist; and 
that for an interval of eleven days neither Sun nor 
stars were visible, notwithstanding the strictness 
of the watch kept up for them. 

Sir George Airy again gives us a few words on 
the progress he has made with his Numerical 
Lunar Theory and on that made by Capt. (now 
Major) Tupman in what remains to be done with 
the observations of the Transit of Venus in 1874; 
this being now chiefly the putting “the reports 
and calculations into a shape adapted to eventual 
printing of the account of the whole enterprise.” 
With regard to the next transit of the planet, in 
1882, ‘‘the general impression,” he tells us, “ap- 
pears to be that it will be best to confine our obser- 
vations to simple telescopic observations or micro 
meter observations at ingress and egress, if possible 
at places whose longitudes are known.” 

A survey of the great aud successive extensions 
of the sphere of the Greenwich operations will, 
we imagine, lead to the endorsement of the view 
of their value expressed as a hope by the Astrone 
mer-Royal in the last paragraph of his Report, 
which we quoted at the outset of these brief 
remarks, In contemplating the mass of solid work 
which has through so long a course of years bee 
executed atournational Observatory, we are forcibly 
reminded of the words of Delambre at the end of bis 
‘Histoire de l’Astronomie Moderne,’ where, 
pointing out the somewhat exaggerated estimate 
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es . . 
qhich had been formed of the works of Dominique 
(Cassini, the first Director (and the father, grand- 
fiber, and great-grandfather of the second, third, 
ind fourth) of the Royal Observatory of Paris, he 
sys, “ Mais réservons dans notre estime une place 
a des travaux et des découvertes moins bril- 
pates peut-¢tre, mais d’une utilité plus grande et 
plus durable, et qui prouvent au moins autant de 


sagacité.” 





NOTES FROM NAPLES. 

Naples, June 5, 1879. 
TaoucsH the telegraph must needs anticipate all, 
or nearly all, that any ordinary correspondent can 
gnd, still some incidents may be omitted which 
will interest your readers. Etna has for some 
time been in a shaky state, frightening the neigh- 
pourhood by its rumblings and heavings, but it 
was not before May 26th that any decided demon- 
stration was made. Then it was that several 
yiolent shocks were felt, and that two craters were 
opened on the side towards the north-west. Lava 
was sent forth in abundance, preceded by those 
fearful roarings which can scarcely be imagined 
those who have never heard them. A shower 
of fine ashes followed. The eruption ceased for 
the night, only to begin again the next morning 
with increased fury. The sky was darkened by 
clouds of smoke and ashes. Three columns were 
geen to rise into the air, and whilst the lava 
ured down in several directions, nothing was 
heard in the surrounding darkness but the deep 
bellowing of the mountain. The terrors of the 
geene I can fully realize after what I witnessed at 
the eruption of Vesuvius in 1872 and many other 
previous eruptions, so that any attempt at describ- 
ing what is now passing near Etna will not be 
considered as exaggerated. Since the commence- 
ment of the eruption the lava has been pursuing 
its course with ever-increasing velocity as the 
propelling power increases, though according to 
the ground which it traversed, whether the moun- 
tain side or the plain, there were and are different 
degrees of velocity. If you have never witnessed 
such a spectacle, do not imagine that streams of 
liquid fire are flowing down, but rather picture to 
yourself a huge mountain of scoriz, ever rising in 
height and spreading out on either side, advancing 
inexorably by the aid of some unseen power. At 
every step forward tons of blackened scorie roll 
down revealing the fires beneath, for it is only the 
surface of the mountain that has been blackened 
by exposure. And now it has destroyed several 
townships. Muvio is destroyed, and Casella is 
threatened. The bridge of Pisciaro, lately erected, 
is ruined, and all intercourse with Randazzo and 
Bronte is cut off. The monster has entered, too, 
the Alcantara, an immense damage to the surround- 
ing lands, the greater as the summer heats are 
y upon us. The havoc already committed 
is incalculable, and what and when will be the end 
ofall no one can venture to say. There are, how- 
ever, terrible precedents in the history cf Etna 
which would lead one to feareven greater destruction. 
In 1169 there was one which covered at a rough 
calculation eighteen miles of ground. It was full 
one hundred feet in depth, and buried a great 
portion of Catania, where still remain vast masses 
of lava to testify to what then happened. The 
eruption of 1183 destroyed 15,000 persons ; that 
of 1669 destroyed 20,000 lives ; and that of 1693 
60,000. The last eruption took place in 1853, 

but it was of little importance. H. W. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Mr. Keita Jonyston, owing to the exception- 
ally heavy rains, which caused all the rivers to 
swell, has been compelled to postpone his de- 
parture for the interior. On May 2nd he was 
sill at Zanzibar. 

We learn from L’Esploratore that the Italian 
travellers Cecchi and Chiarini have fallen into the 
hands of the Gallas, and are being detained at 
Juma Abughifar, in Kaffa. King Menelik of 
Shoa is about to send one of his generals in search 
of them. 

The Geographical Society of Marseilles has 





received interesting communications from Zan- 
zibar, dated May 2nd. The Abbé Debaize had 
arrived at Ujijion April 2nd, and was about to 
embark for the northern end of the lake, where he 
proposed to establish a depét, to be left in the charge 
of some trustworthy servants. His remaining 
stores the Abbé proposes to convey to the con- 
fluence of the Arawimi and the Congo. These 
two bases of supply, the Abbé thinks, would 
facilitate an exploration of the country between 
the Congo, the Tanganyika, and the southern 
extremity of the Muta Nzige. 

Messrs. Cambier and Dutrieux, of the Belgian 
expedition, remain at Tabora, the capital of 
Unyanyembe, suffering occasionally from fever. 
Mr. Stanley left Zanzibar in his steam-launch on 
April 26th, on a visit to Dar es Salam. He 
expected to be back on May 5th. 

The Revue de Géographte publishes a map of 
the Russian coast of the Japan Sea, based upon 
surveys made by Capt. L. Bolshef, of the Topo- 
graphical Corps. 

‘ Where ’s Where ?’ by E. A. Copleston (Bristol, 
Arrowsmith), contains 2 concise gazetteer of the 
county of Somerset, together with a mass of mis- 
cellaneous information, only in part relating to the 
county, and very unskilfally arranged. The author 
would have done better had he confined himself to 
the production of a gazetteer and directory of his 
native county. His work, in its existing form, will 
prove of very little use. Who, for instance, would 
think of referring to a county gazetteer for infor- 
mation on the Local Government Board at White- 
hall or on postal matters ? 

We have received the first volume of E. von 
Hesse-Wartegg’s ‘Nord Amerika, seine Stadte und 
Naturwunder sein Land und seine Leute’ (Leipzig, 
Weigel). It is a popular description of the United 
States, based upon personal experience, with con- 
tributions by Bret Harte, the late Bayard Taylor, 
Udo Brachvogel, Charles Nordhoff, and others. 
The illustrations are numerous, appropriate, and 
well executed. The volume now before us deals 
with the Eastern States. We shall recur to the 
subject on the completion of the work. 

Dr. G. R. Credner’s ‘Die Deltas, ihre Mor- 
phologie, Geographische Verbreitung, und Entsteh- 
ungs-Bedingungen,’ published as a supplement to 
Petermann’s Mitthetlungen, deals in an able and 
exhaustive manner with one of the most interest- 
ing problems of physical geography. The auther 
describes the principal deltas of the world, and 
then discusses the conditions which are essential 
to their formation. The velocity of a river, the 
quantity of sediment held in suspension and 
carried down towards the sea, the depth of the 
sea, and the mechanical action of coast currents, he 
looks upon as being of local importance only, 
whilst a secular upheaval of the land will result in 
the formation of a delta, even though all other 
circumstances should be unfavourable. On the 
other hand, a subsidence of the land will prevent 
the formation of deltas, put a stop to the growth 
of those already in existence, and even destroy 
them. In the case of lake-deltas analogous resulta 
are produced by a sinking or rise of the lake- 
level. The essay is illustrated with numerous 
maps and plans. 

John Heywood’s ‘ British Empire Atlas’ (Man- 
chester) contains thirty-seven maps of British 
colonies, which are badly selected and indiffer- 
ently drawn. Whilst such vast territories as 
British India, Canada, or Southern Africa are 
shown on a scale altogether inadequate, we are 
presented with large maps of comparatively in- 
significant islands, 








SOCIETIES. 

GroGRAPHicaL.—June 9.—Right Hon. the Earl 
of Northbrook, President, in the chair.—The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected Fellows : Oapt. W. 
M‘Clintock, Messrs. G. L. Ansted, F. ©. D. 
Haggard, ‘I’. Harris, L. Hart, R. Kell, J. W. 
Laing, E. W. Lewis, V. E. Older, J. Paddon, 
E. Rimmel, and C. Williams.—The lecture read 
was ‘On the Origin of the Flora of the European 
Alps,’ by Mr. J. Ball. 





British ARCHZOLOGICAL AssociaTIon.—June 
4.—Mr. S. Cuming in the chair.—It was an- 
nounced that Lord Waveney had been elected 
President for the year, and that the Congress had 
been fixed to commence on the 11th of August at 
Great Yarmouth, ending at Norwich on the 20th. 
—A large number of antiquities were exhibited, 
including some interesting Roman remains from 
Southwark by Mr. Way, a gilt crucifix discovered 
in the City by the Rev. S. M. Mayhew, and a 
perfect Norman jug from Cheapside by Mr. L. 
Brock. It was ornamented by bold diagonal lines 
and flowers laid on in slip.—The first paper was 
by the Chairman, who described one of the figures 
on a richly embroidered chasuble of the close of 
the fifteenth century, found in 1825 in a walled- 
up crypt beneath Warrington Church. The figure 
represented “St.” Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, 
beheaded at Pontefract 1322, after being taken 
prisoner by the Royalists. He is represented in 
armour of the period and with a battle-axe. In 
the northern counties he was considered to be a 
martyr to the public cause and was called a saint, 
pilgrimages were made to the hill on which he suf- 
fered, and a particular office of mass was drawn up for 
the celebration of his festival.—The second paper 
was by Mr. O. H. Compton, and descriptive of the 
Company of Horners of the City of London, a 
company which, instead of being extinct, as has 
been said on high authority, is still extant. The 
antiquity of the craft was referred to, and it was 
shown that horners were classed among the eight 
mysteries of the City, temp. Edw. IIL, but the 
company was not incorporated until 1641. It 
ceased to be a trading company between the 
years 1745 and 1796. It never possessed a hall, 
although it is authorized to build one. Its livery 
is limited to sixty, but between 1808 and 1833 
only fourteen members were admitted. Some 
deeds of the time of Elizabeth and articles of horn 
were exhibited.—The concluding paper was by 
Mr. J. T. Irvine, who described the results of a 
journey made along the course of the Wansdyke 
from Bishop's Canning in the direction of Bath. 
The earthworks are, in places, remarkably perfect, 
showing a high bank with a deep, narrow ditch, 
80 narrow, in fact, as to disprove the theory that it 
could ever have been used, in part of its course, 
for the main Roman road to Bath. 





ArcHmoLocicaL Jnstitute.—June 5.—Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, President, in the chair.—Dr. 
Schliemann sent a paper descriptive of his recent 
discoveries at Troy, by which it appears that the 
treasures on that spot are now well-nigh exhausted. 
However, working in conjunction with Prof. Vir- 
chow, he found many gold and silver objects, in- 
cluding discs, idols, beads, and bracelets of gold 
and silver, a remarkable silver spoon, and a quan- 
tity of small figures of animals in clay. 4 
Schliemann gives his theory of the construction of 
the houses with floors laid with rough beams 
covered over with débris mixed with clay.—Mr. 
J. H. Parker made some observations on the 
architectural history of the church of St. Denis, 
one of the turning points in the history of architec- 
ture. The early Gothic at St. Denis and Lincoln 
were treated of at some length, Mr. Parker assert- 
ing that the choir of St. Hugh at Lincoln, and not 
the Church of St. Denis, is the earliest pure Gothic 
building in the world.— Mr. G. T. Clarke spoke on 
the gradual growth of architecture in France and 
Ireland as contrasted with that in England. On 
the Continent each style was the legitimate suc- 
cessor of its predecessor, whereas in England the 
Conquest wrought a sudden and complete change 
of style—Mr. S. Clarke read a report on the 
Market House at Rothwell in Northamptonshire. 
This building, erected in 1577 by Thomas Tresham, 
the grandfather of the conspirator, exhibits on its 
walls upwards of ninety shields of arms of the 
county families, a veritable roll of arms in stone, 
and, in consideration cf its historical interest and 
its dilapidated condition, the Institute has 
initiated a movement for its preservation from 
further decay.—Mr. Baylis, Q.C., exhibited a short 
sword with studded ivory haft found at Roman’s 
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Castle, Raife. This was, perhaps, a couteaw de 
chasse, temp. William III., but its resemblance to 
a plug bayonet was remarkable.—Mr. R. S. Fer- 
guson exhibited a miscellaneous collection of 
objects, including two sixteenth century racing 
bells of globular form, one of them inscribed, “ THE 
SWEFTEST HORSE THES BEL TO TAK FOR MI LADE 
DAKER SAKE”; the iron skeletons of three short 
iron maces, bearing at the lower ends the arms of 
Franceand England, quarterly on silver escutcheons, 
probably of the time of James I. ; a gold ring of 
peculiar character found near Carlisle, and said by 
Mr. §. Smith to be Indian.—Capt. E. Hoare sent 
a large silver official seal of a priest of the Mo- 
hammedan church, decorated with the Arabian 
honeysuckle, and weighing 18 dwt. 15 gr. The 
Arabic inscription, as translated by Mr. Read, is, 
“The servant of the exalted place in God, Mir Ben 
Mogni.”—Mr. R. H. S. Smith exhibited a silver 
case of ancient Indian work containing a large and 
perfect “God stone.”— Dr. R. Fairbank com- 
municated the discovery of a large Roman urn, of 
black earthenware and of a special type, lately 
found at Doncaster.—Mr. J. Nightingale sent a 
silver medallion of William and Mary. 





Zoo.ocicaL.— June 3.— Prof. W. H. Flower, 
President, in the chair.—The Secretary exhibited 
and made remarks upon two volumes of original 
drawings of the Birds of India, which had been 
deposited in the Society’s Library by Brigadier- 
General A. C. M‘Master. He also exhibited and 
made remarks on a small collection of birds for- 
warded to him by Dr. A. Doring, of the Univer- 
sity of Cordova, in the Argentine Republic.—Mr. 
W. Ottley gave a description of the blood-vessels 
of the neck and head of the Ground Hornbill.— 
Papers and letters were read: by Mr. E. R. 
Alston ‘On the Specific Identity of the British 
Martens,’ in which he pointed out the distinguish- 
ing characters of Martes sylvatica and M. foina, 
and showed that the former species only is found 
in this country,—by Messrs, Sclater and Salvin 
on the birds collected by the late Mr. T. K. Sal- 
mon in the State of Antioquia, United States of 
Columbia,—and by Mr. G. F. Angas on the 
land-shells collected by the late Dr. W. M. Gabb 
in Costa Rica. The collection was stated to con- 
tain examples of forty-two species, of which ten or 
twelve were believed to be new to science, 





CuemicaL.—June 5.—Mr. Warren De Le Rue, 
President, in the chair.—It was announced that a 
ballot for the election of Fellows would be held at 
the next meeting (June 19th).— The following 
papers were read ; ‘ A Contribution to the Theory 
of Fractional Distillation,’ by Dr. T. E. Thorpe. 
The author has observed that of a mixture of 
equal volumes of carbon tetrachloride, b.p. 76°°6, 
and of methyl alcohol, b.p. 65°°2, 46°5 per cent. of 
the whole distils over at 55°6-55°9, 10° lower 
than the boiling-point of its more volatile consti- 
tuent.—‘ Preliminary Note on the Action of 
Organo-zinc Compounds on Quinones,’ by Dr. 





F. R. Japp. The author has studied the action of | 


zinc ethyl on phenanthrene quinone and obtained 
a substance crystallizing in faintly yellowish 
plates, having the composition C,,H,,0,0,H60 ; he 
hopes by these reactions to distinguish quinones 
from double ketones.— ‘Third Report to the 
Chemical Society on Researches on some Points in 
Chemical Dynamics,’ by Dr. Wright and Messrs. 


Luff and Rennie.—‘ On Fractional Distillation,’ by | 


Mr. F. D. Brown. The author has studied with 
great care the distillation of mixtures of benzene 
and carbon disulpbide.—‘On Chblorstannic Acid,’ 
by Mr. J. W. Mallet.—‘On Indigopurpurin and 
Indirubin, by Mr. E. Schunck. Baeyer and Em- 
merling obtained a red colouring matter from 
isatin, which they named indigopurpurin; this is 
identical with indirubin, obtained by the author 





from indican ; the author considers that the name 


indigopurpurin should be abolished. 





Society oF Encinerrs.— June 9.—Mr. R. P. 
Spice, President, in the chair.— The following 
gentlemen were elected,—as Members, Messrs. T. 


Roberts, Mr. T. H. Hovenden, and Mr. A. 
Comber; as Associates, Messrs. G. Lowthian and 
Mr. E. Alldridge.—The paper read was by Mr. 
C. J. Alford ‘On the Mineralogy of the Island of 
Sardinia.’ 


Society or BrsticaL ArcH£Z0LoGy.—June 10. 
—Dr. 8. Birch, President, in the chair.—The fol- 
lowing comwunications were read: ‘On the Abys- 
sinian or Aithiopic Book of Baruch,’ by the Rev. 
J. M. Rodwell,—‘On the Egyptian Documents 
relating to the Statues of the Dead,’ by Mr. 
M. G. Maspero,—and ‘Early Semitic Inscriptions 
from Babylonia,’ by Mr. W. St. C. Boscawen. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon. Victoria Institute, 8.—Annual Address, Dr. C. B. Radcliffe. 

~ United Service Institution, 84. 

Tues. Statistical, 73.-*‘On Tabular Analysis,’ Dr. Guy; Extracts 

er on* The !ufluence of Famine on Growth of 
Population,’ Dr. Cornish. 

_- Zooiogical, 8. * Mollusca procured during the Lightning and 

Porenp've Expedi'ions, 1468-70,’ Part I1.. Mr. J. G Jeffreys; 

* Acanthomys leucopus of Gray,’ Mr. E. R. Alston;* The 

Manatee,’ Wr. J. Murie. 

Metevrological 7.—‘ ieport on the International Meteoro- 

logical Congress held at Rome, April, 1679,' Mr. R. H. 

Scott; ‘The mometer Exposcre— Wal! versus Stevenson's 

Screens,’ Mr. W. Marrivtt; ‘ Hurricane at Mauritius on 

March 20th.2Ist, 1879.’ Dr. C. Meldrum ; ‘ Remarkabie_Dis- 

turbance of Barometric Pressure observed at the Royal 

Observatory, Greenwich. on May 18tb, 187s,’ Mr. W. Bilis; 

‘Meteorology of Mozufferpore, Tirhoot, 1878, Mr. C. N. 

ear-on. 

- Britith archeological Association, 8.—‘ Discovery of Roman 
Remains at Hampstead Norris, Mr. W. Money; ‘Corona- 
tion Medals of George Il. by German Artists, Mr G. G. 

dams; ‘Inscribed Stone in Ely Cathedral,’ Mr. W. De 
Gray Birch. 
Tuvrs. Zoological. 5 —‘ Reptiles and their Distribution,’ Mr. P. L. 
Sclater (Davis Lecture). 

—- Chemical, 8.- Election of Fellows; ‘Gardemine,’ Dr. Sten- 
house and Mr. Groves; ‘ Action of Su'phuric acid on the 
Hydro-Carbous of the Formula C10H16, Drs. Armstrong and 
Tilden; * Researches on the Terpenes, Campbur, and allied 
Compounds.’ Parts I. and II., Dr. Armstrong; * Contribu- 
tions to the History of Starch and its Transformations,’ Mr. 
H. T. Brown; ‘ Boiling-Points of certain Metals and 
Metallic Salts,” Dr. Carnelly and Mr. W. C Wiliams; 
* Determination of Nitric Acid by means of Indigo, * Dr 
Copper-Zine Couples and Analogous Agents,’ Dr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Tribe; ‘ Notes on the Furple oj the Ancients,’ Mr. 
R. Schunck. 

_ Linnean, *. 


F 


Wep. 


*Carpesium as Indigenous to Australia,’ Mr. 
. M. Bailey; * flora of Northern China,’ Messrs. J. G. 
Baker and 8. Lemarchant Moore ; ‘New Polyzoa,’ Prof. G 
usk ; ‘Australian Lichens in R. Brown’s Herbarium,’ Rev. 

J. M. Crombie. 

— Royal, 84.—‘ kxistence of Liebreich’s Protagon in the Brain.’ 
Messrs. A. Gamgee and E. Blaukephom ; ‘ Mea-urement of 
the Ratio of Lateral Contraction to Longitudinal kxtension 
of a Body under Strain,’ Mr. A. Mallock ; * Vetermivation 
of the Effect of Tidal Friction by a Graphical Method,’ Mr. 
G. H. Darwin; ‘ Account of Experiments on the Influence 
of Colloids upon Crystalline Form, and on Movements ob- 
served in Mixtures of Colloids with Crystalloids,’ Dr. W. M 
Ord; and other Papers. 

Philological, 8.—* Languages of Africa,’ Mr. R. N. Cust. 


Fri. 








Science Gossiy, 


A yew work is announced by Prof. Boyd 
Dawkins on ‘ Early Man in Britain, and his Place 
in the Tertiary Period.’ In this the results of 
geological and archeological research, so far as 
they relate to the history of man in this country, 
will be placed before the reader in a connected 
narrative. Man is taken as the central figure in 
the tertiary period, and the various chavges in 
geograpby, climate, and living forms which pre- 
ceded his arrival in Britain will be examined in 
connexion with those which followed his appear- 
ance in Europe. The author will discuss man’s 
age on the earth, his relation to the glacial period 
and to existing peoples, describing, by the help of 
extant remains, what his manner of life must have 
been, and inquiring further into the distribution 
of the Iberian and Celtic races, their manners and 
customs, their progress in civilization, and the 
extent te which they were influenced by the civil- 
ized nations of the Mediterranean. Prof. Daw- 
kins’s aim, then, is to give as vivid a picture as 
he can of man as he really was from his first 
arrival in Britain to the time of the Roman 
invasion. The work will be illustrated with maps 
and engravings, and published by Messrs, Mac- 
millau & Co, about the end of this year. 

WE have no fresh discovery of small planets to 
announce ; but two discovered last year have at 
length received names. One, discovered on February 
7th, 1878, by Herr Palisa at Pola, is denominated 
Elsbeth ; and another, discovered by M. Coggia at 
Marseilles, on the 11th of the following April, will 
in future be called Lamberta. These planets bear 


| the numbers 182 and 187 respectively in a general 


list. 

WE have received a fine series of observations, 
accompanied by drawings, of the physical aspect of 
the planet Mars, made about the time of its oppo- 
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sition from August to November, 1877, by M. 
Niesten, of the Royal Observatory of Brussels. 
also his * Recherches sur les Couleurs des Etoiles 
Doubles,’ extracted from a recent Bulletin of the 
Royal Academy of Belgium. 


Pror. Stokes, of Cambridge, has received 
from the Emperor of Germany the dignity of 
Foreign Chevalier of the order Pour le Mérite in 
recognition of his scientific labours. 


Tue Civil Service estimates for 1879-80 show 
some very strange reductions in the annual sums 
allowed the Britith Museum for the purchase of 
specimens. For example, for the purchase of 
minerals and meteorites, the reduction is from 
8001. to 7001.; fossils, the same ; zoological speci- 
mens, 1,200/. to 9001. In the Museum of Prac. 
tical Geology also the sum allowed for the purchase 
of models, specimens, &c., is reduced from 1,300, 
to 1,0501. We are curious to learn by what prin- 
ciple these reductions have been determined, 


M. Max Cornu has detected a new malady 
which attacks plants of the order Rubiacex grown 
in hothouses, It appears that an Anguillula 
deposits its eggs in the roots, these swell and 
decay, the plant perishing rapidly. Precipitated 
sulphur has been recommeaded as an effective 
remedy. 


SicNor Tose.ui, a well-known mathematician, 
has just died in Paris, where he had settled ag 
a teacher. He was the inventor of the “loupe 
marine,” a kind of diving-bell. During the defence 
of Venice in 1848 Toselli acted as secretary to 
Manin. 


Pror. M. F. Roszrti, of the University of 
Padua, has in the Annales de Chimie et de Phy- 
sique for June an elaborate memoir, ‘Sur la Tem- 
pérature du Soleil, Recherches Expérimentales, 


Mr. Lawrence Sutra, of Kentucky, sends to 
the Annales de Chimie et de Physique for April 
a memoir of upwards of fifty paves, ‘Sur le Fer 
Natif du Groenland et sur la Dolerite qui le 
renferme. This paper appears to prove the 
terrestrial origin of these masses, which were sup- 
p sed to come from an atmospheric source. M, 
Lindstrom, of Stockholm, also announces that a 
Swedish geologist, M. A. E. Torneboha, after very 
earefully examining the rocks of Ovitak, is con- 
vinced of the terrestrial origin of the magnetic 
iron which they contain. 


SEeNor Riva Patacio, the Minister of Public 
Works in Mexico, has proposed that an Inter- 
national Exhibition be held 10 the city of Mexico 
in January next. The President of the Republic 
has nominated a managing committee, and it is 
intended that a collection of native productions 
shall be extensively displayed. 








FINE ARTS 
‘cnmdibiaiiea’ 

The SOCIETY of PAINTER’ in WATER COLOURS.—The 
NINETY-SECOND EXHIBITLUN is NUW OPEN.—5, Pall Mali 
Mast. From 10 till6. Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue. 6d. 

ALFRED DL. £RivPP, Secretary. 





INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS -The 
FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NUW OPEN, from 
Nine till Dusk. —Admissien, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. 

Gallery, 53, Pall Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Sec. 





GROSVENOR GALLERY.—The ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
MUDERN PAINTINGS is NOW OPEN.—Admissivn, Une Shilling. 
Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 





BLACK and WHITE EXHIBITION, BUDLEY GALLERY, 
£gyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Consisting of Drawings, #tchings, and 
Eugravings. OPEN DAILY from Teu til Six.—Admitcance, ls. 
Catalogue, 6d. RK. F. M'NAIR, Sec. 





MESSRS. GOUPIL & 00.8 FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
High-Vla:s Continental Pictures, Water Colour Drawings, and other 
Works of Art, at their Galleries, 25, Bedfurd street, ) vent Garden. 
Open Daily, from 10 to 6 o’ciock.~—Admission, including Catalogue, 
One Shilling. 


GEROME, the famous Colossal Bronze Group of ‘The GLADI- 
ATURS.’ 


DE NEUVILLE, ‘LE BOURGET,’ ‘The DEPARTURE of the 
BATTALION,’ and ‘An OFFICER of DRAGUUNS. 


MEISSONIER, 
ARQUEBUSIER.’ 


The above important Works, together with fine examples by Her 
komer, Jules Breton, Troyon, Van Marcke, Corot, Ruusseau, aii 
Tofano, Tissot, &c. are included in Messrs. GOU PILL & UU.’s FIFT. 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 


*The TWO VAN DER VELDES’ and ‘An 
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AT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRE- 

ports, GRERIST ENTERING JERUSALEM’ and * The 

MRT N SERPENT (the latter just completed), each '3: by 22 feet, 

BRA yreamn of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘xoldiers of the ross,’ ‘ Night of the 

vi fixion,’ * House of Caiapbas,’ &c ,at the DORE GALLERY, 35, 
Qnetpond Street. Daily, Ten to Six.—1s. 








CATALOGUES OF COLLECTIONS OF WORKS 
OF ART. 
Collection Auguste Dutuit: Antiquités, Médailles, 
a Monnaies, Objets divers. (Paris, A. Lévy.) 
Catalogue of a Collection of Engravings, Ktch- 
ings, and Woodcuts, (Privately printed.) 
4A Descriptive Catalogue of Swiss Coins in the 
South Kensington Museum. By R. S. Poole. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
TuesE learned and elaborate catalogues deal 
with collections formed by distinguished ama- 
Picurs. The treasures of M. A. Dutuit were 
remarkable even in that great display of the arts 
of antiquity which was seen last year on the 
Trocadéro, and the most precious examples are 
illustrated by a noble series of photographs and 
engravings in the first volume before us. The 
second book on our list is the work of Mr. 
Richard Fisher, one of the most accomplished 
of English connoisseurs, who describes his 
specimens of German, French, Spanish, and 
Italian engraving, and supplies beautiful fac- 
smiles. They are selected with rare taste 
to display at its best the art employed in 
decorating early printed books, as well as the 
more developed skil] of Marc Antonio, De 
Must, G. Bonasone, Martin Schongauer, 
D’Olmutz, Albert Diirer, Burckmair, H. 8. 
Beham, Rembrandt, and other masters. This 
catalogue is to be had of Messrs, Colnaghi. 
The third book is the work of the Keeper 
of the Coins, British Museum, and it describes 
the coins collected by the late Rev. C. Hare 
Townshend during his sojourn in Switzerland, 
and included in his bequest to the South 
Kensington Museum. Swiss coins date from 
pre-Roman times in Helvetia, and include 
Gallo-Celtic remains of great curiosity and 
mde execution, referring to Greek proto- 
types. This large volume is a_ straight- 
forward piece of printing of good ordi- 
nary quality, but it does not contain any 
illustrations, and only so much historical 
matter as enables the reader to master the 
leading facts connected with the production of 
the several classes of coins, mint by mint, 
royal, imperial, confederate, cantonal, ecclesi- 
astical, urban, and modern republican. Mr. 
Poole has arranged his notes alphabetically in 
geographical groups, according to the names 
of the minting bodies, with subdivisions eccle- 
siastical and laic, in chronological order, and 
with reference to the metal or alloy employed 
for each coin. This catalogue is, therefore, 
an index in itself, and it is made still more 
easy for reference by special indexes, one of 
which gives the denominations of the coins, 
another their types, one is a curious index 
of inscriptions, and others supply engravers’ 
names. Necessarily the subject of Mr. 
Poole’s labours is recondite, and highly 
interesting to numismatists who ride the 
same hobby as Mr. Hare Townshend; but 
this catalogue hardly admits of illustration or 
criticism beyond an expression of admiration 
for the prodigious research displayed in classi- 
fying so great a number of relics. As might 
be expected, the collection is especially rich in 
the mints of Basle, Berne, Coire, of which the 
most ancient example is the denier of Bishop 
Heinrich II., 1180-93 ; the collection is weak 
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in the interesting class of ‘‘ Fribourg, ancient,” | 
of which nothing older occurs with a date | Seratti collection through the hands of Ottley, 


than the rare Fiinfer of 1515. The other 
large classes are from Geneva, of which mint 
the earliest example is a denier of this city of 
the eleventh century, Neuchatel, and Zurich, 
of which the oldest example is a denier of 
Hermanet, 920-48. On the whole, Mr. Towns- 
hend’s bequest appears to be more compre- 
hensive than complete, and not remarkably 
strong in the more ancient and rare coins, 
although it comprises a large proportion of un- 
common instances. It is a pity that this 
elaborate catalogue contains no historical in- 
troduction on the coins of Switzerland, or 
analysis of any kind of the Townshend Col- 
lection. The omission is the more remarkable 
as other volumes of the series of catalogues to 
which it belongs have been noteworthy for 
their excellent introductions. 

Mr. Fisher’s catalogue of his prints is in 
itself a typographical masterpiece, the work of 
Mr. John C. Wilkins, who has employed all his 
skill and taste in its production. The fac- 
similes of fine examples in the collection 
are highly creditable to Mr. Dawson, who pro- 
duced them. Mr. Fisher has grouped his 
prints in strict order school by school, the pro- 
ductions of each master followingin the assumed 
order of their design. Each section is prefaced by 
a careful and concise digest of the leading facts 
in the history of the school which it represents ; 
biographical notices of the artists serve as in- 
troductions to their works ; each example is 
succinctly described and its state indicated by 
a reference to the collection from which it 
passed into the present owner’s hands. It is 
surprising how great is the amount of infor- 
mation thus imparted. Mr. Fisher's engravings 
have long been renowned for fineness and 
rarity, and a certain number, probably on the 
whole the most interesting among them, have 
been reproduced in the fac-similes which we 
have already mentioned. The amateur will 
recognize in the frontispiece that remarkable 
rarity, ‘The Crucifixion,’ by the Master 
“7. B.,” a woodcut which neither Bartsch, nor 
Passavant, nor M. Gallichon has described : it 
bears the signature of “G. B. della Porta,” 
with his bird or pigeon as Zani called it. The 
unknown Master “L.” is represented by the 
undescribed engraving, ‘Mars, Venus, and Cupid 
under a Tree,’ a capital design, in the manner, 
as the owner justly says, of G. Campagnola. 
Several engraved frontispieces and titles are 
happily reproduced here. One of the most 
curious, if not the most beautiful, of them is 
the frontispiece to the ‘ Epistole et Evangelii’ 
of L. de’ Morgiani, &c., Florence, 1495, with a 
distinct reference to ancient bookbinding in 
the disposition of the figures of the Evangelists 
at the corners, with SS. Peter and Paul in a 
medallion in the centre; the intervening spaces 
are filled with arabesques of an advanced 
renaissance character, with something that is 
Venetian in the types of marine emblems com- 
prised in the arabesques. One of the most 
precious of the relics described here is the 
well-known ‘ Madonna suckling the Saviour,’ 
by M. Antonio, which was at Manchester 
in 1857, with others from this collection, 
and formerly belonged to Maberly and 
Hawkins; there is likewise an undescribed 
‘Madonna and St. Anne,’ by the same 
engraver, after Raphael. A superb and beauti- 
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after the same, has been traced from the 


Sir Mark Sykes, Dr. Wellesley, and the Duke 


| of Bedford. Fac-similes appear in this volume 


of M. Schoen’s ‘Christ and M. Magdalene 
in the Garden,’ a capital instance. Nothing of 
the kind surpasses the hitherto undescribed 
‘ Annunciation,’ by W. D’Olmutz, a beautiful 
work, full of feeling imparted to somewhat 
conventional types, and, for a German whose 
art has been as closely as possible associated 
with that of M. Schoen and Wolgemut, 
decidedly rich in Italian motives. It is per- 
vaded, too, by a graceful homeliness, which is 
almost Flemish. Here is a fine fac-simile 
from Holbein’s drawing in bistre of ‘The 
Annunciation,’ the masterly expression of a 
singularly powerful and original conception 
of the subject, comprising the figure of the 
angel, not the suave and lovely, or austere 
and grave being who appears ordinarily as the 
messenger, but a magni icent herald, sceptre in 
hand, with large rustling wings of gigantic 
pinions, voluminously clad. The style is as 
noble as Raphael’s at his very grandest. The 
last plate is a fac-simile of the satirical print 
by Mr. F. Sandys, distinguishing ironically 
Mr. Millais’s nobly poetical ‘Syr Isumbras at 
the Ford’ (1857), and caricaturing Messrs. 
Rossetti, Millais, Hunt, and Ruskin. It is 
chiefly curious now as showing how limited was 
the draughtsman’s knowledge of his subject. 
The ‘Collection Auguste Dutuit’ is very 
large, and comprises remarkable examples of 
many applications of art, from Greek and 
Etruscan times until the latest renaissance and 
baroque periods. These are carefully illus- 
trated and described by M. F. Lenormant, who 
deait with antiques proper; by M. Feuardent, 
who treated of the “ Monnaies” ; and by M. E. 
Dutuit, whose task it was to elucidate the mis- 
cellaneous examples. The latter include a 
deliciously graceful ‘ Virgin and Child,’ by L. 
della Robbia, the admirable work from the 
Toscanelli Collection, bijoux of the sixteenth 
century, and Martin Luther’s “ Canette” of 
silver-gilt, enriched with arabesques, and a 
Dutch inscription identifying it as the pro- 
perty of the Reformer, and dated 1631, the 
period when it ceased to belong to his family. 
With these are classed Limoges enamels, fine 
bronzes of the Louis Quinze period, and that 
very remarkable Byzantine processional cross 
which is called the Crozier of Theodoros, and 
was taken at Magdala. The staple of M. Dutuit’s. 
collection is comprised in the section to which 
M. Lenormant has devoted his attention, the 
antiques from Egypt,Greece, Etruria, and Rome. 
One of the most important is the fine bronze 
statuette called ‘ Bonus Eventus’ or ‘ Annecy 
Athlete,’ the discovery of which at Annecy in 
1867 we recorded at the time; later, March 
21st, 1874, we described the figure at some 
length: it is Greek in character, but most 
likely, as M. Lenormant suggests, a production 
of the time of Hadrian, when the revival of 
art was occupied in quasi-Hellenic studies of 
an admirable but imperfect kind. The dis- 
proportions of the sculptures of this category 
illustrate the defects of a ‘‘revival,” while 
the exquisite elaboration of their details 
and surfaces proves the diligence and fidelity 
of the artists, who mostly lacked power 
to invent or create. A note on p. 7 of this 
catalogue seems to attribute the opinion we 


ful impression of the ‘ Lucretia,’ by the same, | expressed in 1874 to Mr. W. King, who is, 
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nevertheless, in no way responsible for our 
remarks. With the statuette were found 
three Gallo-Roman bronze busts, now also 
in the Dutuit Collection, and figured here. 
The bronze cist found at Preneste, engraved 
with subjects of the Trojan cycle, is illustrated 
in this volume; it is followed by a superb 
Etruscan mirror, the surface of which is en- 
graved with figures of Helen at her toilette, 
with attendants. Here is a beautiful handle 
of an antique mirror of bronze, representing 
Aphrodite draped, standing on a tripod. We 
have not space to speak at length of the coins 
of this collection ; some of the French medals, 
especially the Maria de Medici, with the signa- 
ture “ K. D.,” are of great importance. 








THE SALON, PARIS. 
(Fourth Notice. ) 

WE may now consider a group of large and 
“masterly” pictures by the newer leaders of 
the French school. No painter made a deeper 
impression two years agothan M. J. P. Laurens, 
whose ‘ Austrian Staff before the Body of Mar- 
ceau’ was of high merit, although we were not 
able to admire it so much as others did. His 
present picture is a national commission, and to 
us a great disappointment, styled Délivrance des 
Emmurés de Carcassonne (No. 1790); the treat- 
ment is didactic, and the design seems to have 
been ‘‘made to order”; it attracts but little 
attention in the Salon.—M. Gaston Mélingue’s 
Edward Jenner (2096) portrays numerous life-size 
figures in sunlight, outside a cottage, where the 
physician operates on a robust boy, who sits in 
a chair, and clings to his father’s arm; Jenner, 
with the deftest action and set considerate 
features, does his office. Other persons look on; 
one is the admirable figure of a woman, who 
anxiously presses her fingers to her lips. The 
merits of the picture are the largeness of its 
style, its fine drawing and sober colour, its 
powerful expressions and frank attitudes. The 
boy’s face and attitude, vigorously designed and 
treated as they are, and the scholarship shown 
everywhere, prove this to be one of the best, if 
not the best, of the pictures here. Our readers 
remember the ‘ Diner chez Molitre,’ by this artist, 
who now paints better than ever.—The artist 
of ‘Le Matin du 10 Thermidor,’ M. Lucien 
Mélingue, is admirably represented by Le Prévét 
des Marchands, Etienne Marcel, et le Dauphin 
Charles (2097), a large work, with a fine dra- 
matic subject, and doubly interesting as closely 
resembling Cross’s ‘Death of King Richard,’ 
which is among the most satisfactory results of 
English State patronage of art, and now hangs 
in the Houses of Parliament. The Dauphin, 
clad in his heraldic gown of azure, gorgeously 
emblazoned with silver dolphins, sits under a 
canopy of state, and is white with fear, because 
the justice of the people has been done before 
his eyes, and a noble traitor slain on the steps 
of the ‘‘lit,” while another is stabbed. He 
receives with thankfulness the red and blue 
hood of the provost, the pledge of his safety, 
and Marcel thus protects the prince, assuming 
for himself the Dauphin’s cap of state, with its 
coronet of gold. The design is very effective 
and energetic; the figure of the Dauphin is 
tragic, of a noble cast, comprising as it does 
a weak face blanched, and an attitude which fear 
has made helpless. Hardly inferior is the 
portrait-like and stately Marcel ; the treatment 
of the draperies is large without roughness, 
complete without signs of labour, and good in 
style ; the drawing, especially of the hands,— 
see those of the man who is stabbed, — is of high 
character, thorough and broad, monumental and 
faithful. 

M. P. A. Renoir has made an attempt, of 
great interest to the critic, to employ the ideas 
of the Impressionists moderately, profitably, and 
logically. His work is Portraits de Madame G, 





C et de ses Enfants (2527), and it illustrates 
the desire, of which ‘‘ Impressionism” is the 
strangest outcome, felt by painters to escape 
from such academical trammels as the rebellion 
of Delacroix had not broken. In these portraits 
we have realism, which with us is often vulgar, 
without vulgarity. The work shows, seated in 
a room, a lady in black, and two children 
in sky-blue and white, the red and the 
yellow elements of the scheme of colour being 
supplied by tapestries and mats. The work is 
happy in composition, brilliant and harmonious 
in colour, luminous, and with tones in such ex- 
cellent keeping that the whole is homogeneous. 
The execution is so slovenly that it suggests 
what an insane Mr. Millais might produce.— 
Artistic *‘Impressionism” of another sort is 
affected by the ‘‘Italo-Spanish” school: an in- 
correct name, because there is nothing Italian in 
a manner which is derived from the ultra-French 
mode of Fortuny in alliance with the half- 
French, half-Spanish manner of Zamacois. The 
fact that some of the practitioners of this bril- 
liant development are Italians or Spaniards has 
little influence on their art, nor has the splen- 
dour of the local colouring in which they rejoice 
much to do with it. M. Passini’s beautiful 
pictures, which are sometimes called Italo- 
Spanish, are as gorgeous as they are harmonious, 
but his scheme of chiaroscuro embraces light 
and shade, and he often uses intense contrasts 
of those elements, whereas the Franco-Spanish 
school usually avoids shadow, and depends on 
scintillating materials, ultra-brilliancy of local 
colours, and marvellous precision of touch. Of 
this very attractive development there are fewer 
examples, perhaps, than usual, but some of 
them are good. For instance, M. Bruneri’s Le 
Retard du Fiancé (450) is a well-painted interior 
of a magnificent saloon, with abundant tapestries 
and furniture, executed with breadth of light, 
if not of combined light and shade, and sump- 
tuous colour. The figures are painted with 
piquante tints in rich contrasts. A bride in 
white is consoled by damsels in yellow and 
green; near this group is a cardinal in vivid 
scarlet; the subordinate figures are executed 
with much tact and exceptional crispness of 
touch.—The influence of M. Madrazo is very 
apparent in M. Casanova’s Le Mariage d'un 
Prince (532), the whole of which scintillates 
with the lustre of light on silver, silk, satin, 
splendidly tinted and highly polished marbles, 
glass, and gold; the mosaics of the floor are 
flecked with sunlight, the rich and lofty walls 
are dashed with wandering reflections. This 
picture so far resembles a well-known work of 
Mr. Orchardson’s that the bride and bridegroom 
pass under the raised hands, which, united at 
their tips, form an arch, of a party of courtiers 
stationed near the centre of the picture. Other 
persons sit on fauteuils and converse ; they all 
wear splendidly coloured dresses, covered with lace 
and gold or silver embroideries. Open windows 
reveal a bright sky of the purest blue and white. 
In looking at this picture one cannot help seeing 
how much more effective it would have been if 
the dispersed tints had been massed to tell with 
the force of something approaching chiaroscuro, if 
groups of tones and lights and shadows had been 
admitted where now everything shines singly. 
One of the most original painters who have 
appeared either in France or England for many 
years past is M. Chelmonski, the Pole who has 
often depicted snow-scenes in the Ukraine, the 
halting of travellers at post-houses, and similar 
subjects. He sends to this Salon two works, 
which are far apart, although they bear sequen- 
tial numbers. No. 621 is Un Attelage, repre- 
sented, for once, without snow, in a Ukraine 
village, and comprising a great heavy carriage 
drawn by four stallions, two browns, a bay, 
and a black. This is a powerful example of 
audacious handling, a masterpiece of tact and 
force in design, noteworthy for the harmony 
of its dark tints, but so rough in execution that 
it is clear that the painter may soon carry bravura 








to extravagance. Une Scéne au Ma rché, Ukraine 

(620) represents a wilderness of plunging horgeg 

roan, grey, black, and dappled, some of Which 

are attached to the tail of a waggon, which 

starting without warning to them, has caused 

their fear and rage to be manifested in the wildes, 

fashion. There is ‘‘Impressionism ” of a powerfy 

sort in the works of M. Chelmonski, but it ig 

marked by energy and dignified by extraordinary 

skill.—An Impressionist of anothersort produced 

apicturewhich hangs near—the going forth of the 

“*four-in-hand.” It is by M. Duez, a prophet 

in his line, to whom has just been given a first. 
class medal(!), and who, having painted pictures 
in a manner which is the reverse of monumental 

not to say ecclesiastical, and dealt with their 
subjects in a spirit which we may mildly term 
*‘ fast,” has, to the amazement of mankind, been 
employed by the priests who have succeeded 
to the charge of the Panthéon to depict scengg 
in the life of Ste. Geneviéve. In this ong 
‘‘ godless” edifice, this illustrious artist has for 
his colleagues M. Cabanel, painter of ‘ Paul ¢ 
Francoise,’ and M. Puvis de Chavannes, whose 
‘Jeunes Filles au Bord de la Mer’ we haye 
already noticed. M. Duez, who was not above 
depicting jewnes filles in irreproachable bas, and 
boots the neatness of which might excite the 
envy of Le Hogq, has found a complement for 
such ‘‘ Egyptian” applications of his genius in 
the production of a ‘‘ devotional” triptych. This 
is astonishing enough, but we have to write that 
which we trust Mr. W. B. Scott, who depicted 
the life of the early British saint, will never read, 
M. Duez, not content with Ste. Genevidve, has 
had the temerity to produce a huge “‘ triptyque” 
of scenes in the life of St. Cuthbert of Lindis. 
farne. No antithesis could be more complete, 
and it is not the less laughable because, archeo- 
logical absurdities apart, there is a considerable 
likeness between the long-exercised technique of 
Mr. W. B. Scott and that which M. Duez now 
practises. In St. Cuthbert — triptyque (1078) there 
is ‘‘ Impressionism” with a vengeance, for the 
artist has told the story in the homeliest way. 
In the central painting the saint, whose gaunt 
and ultra-Irish face is the best in the three 
pictures, is dressed in “les insignes sacerdotaux” 
of M. Duez’s text, which he illustrates by a green 
velvet cope, with Flemish embroideries of the 
sixteenth century, and a crook of French origin 
in the fourteenth century. This strange figure 
is accompanied by an abnormally healthy gamin 
de Paris, hatless and sans culotté ; hungry, the 
pair have trudged in the fields, when, to the 
amazement of the boy, a sea-eagle swoops from 
the waves, bearing in its talons an enormous fish, 
much fresher than that gamin ever saw on astall 
in Les Halles. Happy as the boy looks, the joy 
of the saint is rendered with greater power; 
every one can tell that his wanderings have 
taught to the holy man the virtues of herbs 
which are suited to the cooking of fish. It may 
be well for the eagle if he escapes the pot au feu. 
In the right wing of the triptych St. Cuthbert 
is naked, but the colour of his skin shows that 
this is unusual, and his feet are the worse for 
wearing high-heeled, light boots. Hoe in hand, 
he stands in the fields, and wears blue plush 
breeches and stockings, which need attention 
and needles and thread ; friendly birds attend 
the saint. Contempt for archeology and other 
learning is doubtless part of the artistic creed of 
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M. Duez. If an artist will not draw why need 
he be troubled about costumes! But “out 
siders’? must be pardoned if they look with 
impatience on work like this, which is the less 
tolerable because this painter has a fine but 
neglected sense of the beauty of tone, and m 
painting he can relieve substances one on another 
with enviable felicity. —It would be well for M. 
Manet, the High Priest of the Impressionists, 
who has given to the world Dans la Serre (2010) 
and En Bateau (2011), audacious proofs 
reliance on the ignorance of his friends, if he 
could relieve blue on blue and white on white as 
well as M. Duez does. 
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Among the pretty and graceful pictures here 
surpasses in attractiveness M. Rudaux’s 
Jes Travaillewrs de la Mer (2642) and its pendant 
ft la Mer montait Toujours ! (2643). The former 
comprises nany charming figures of little boys 
and girls making a fort of sand and stones on the 
shore, including a boy in blue, who gives orders 
to his lesser comrade, a joyful girl, who stands 
on the top of the heap. The whole of the figures 
are skilfully drawn and ably composed ; the ex- 
ions are varied and natural, full of vivacity 
and character, in perfect keeping with the actions ; 
there is nothing in the work which is defective, 
and there are no shortcomings of execution to 
offend us, as is too frequently the case with other- 
wise meritorious English examples. M. Rudaux 
has honoured himself, his design, and his art by 
employing everywhere a delicate, solid, and 
The beautiful tone and 
soft opalescent illumination of the picture com- 
plete its attractions for us. Inthe companion paint- 
ing the white billows have returned and devour 
the mimic fortress, while its puzzled builders 
regard the destruction with regret; a few of 
them remain, and one, with boylike spirit, 
mounts the heap and defies the waves.—M. 
Compte-Calix reminds us of Stothard in L’At- 
taque des Premiers Plans (715), a landscape 
with figures—an alley in a wood, with a stream 
and arustic bridge—comprising a lady sketching, 
and other tasty figures ; a dog attacks a luncheon 
which has been placed on the ground ; a boy 
kisses a sleeping girl.— We have tragedy in ad- 
mirable painting, the work of M. M. Faustini, 
Arrestation de la Duchesse Luisa Sanfelice (1197), 
an alleged conspirator, who suffered at Naples, 
May 30th, 1800, and is represented here in a 
magnificent boudoir, the decorations on the 
walls of which, the glasses, their frames, the 
chairs, consoles, tables, and other accessories, 
are painted with admirable skill and breadth, 
beautiful colour and illumination. The lady 
stands terrified near a console, and in the 
mirror behind her we see reflected the sol- 
diers advancing from our side of the room 
to arrest her. The expression is rendered 
with fearful intensity of terror and surprise.— 
M. Adrien Moreau sends Les Noces d'Argent 
(2178), where, in a courtyard, the happy couple 
receive the congratulations of their friends and 
servants, who are all clad in gay dresses excel- 
lently painted; the actions are spontaneous. 
Among the best portions is a group of musicians 
on our right, produced with a most happy and 
dexterous touch. The picture is remarkable for 
extraordinary variety of character and animated 
actions; for instance, the long-drawn features 
of the fife-player, the deliberation of the man 
with the bass viol, the habitual simper of the 
flutist. Teniers would enjoy the precision of 
the handling, F. Walker would take pleasure in 
the natural but not trivial expressions. Une Répé- 
tition de la Tragédie de ‘ Mirame’ (2177) shows 
Richelieu in his chamber, with his nieces and 
courtiers, and Molitre reciting his play, and tells 
the story well ; it is painted in a rather heavy way. 
It shows great brilliancy of colour, and “ clever- 
ness” rather than genuine insight for the dra- 
matic elements of the subject. As with most 
noteworthy pictures of the historical genre class, 
this example illustrates that tact in conception 
and arrangement for which the French School 
seems to have a special turn. 

M. Moreau of Tours possesses exceptional 
powers of conception and execution; his Une 
Extatique au XV ILI* Siecle (2183) proves this by 
showing with more than dramatic force a life- 
size, crazy woman, her body covered by a white 
cloth, lying on a cross, preparatory to being 
erected, her hands pierced by nails in imitation 
of Christ, a Bible under the thick tangle of her 
black huir, which is crowned with thorns; a 
cushion is under her bare, unnailed feet. Wild 
of visage, half-witted, and in a still frenzy, she 
is the centre of attraction to a crowd of men, 
whose faces betray curiosity, pity, contempt, 
even laughter; the spectators include one 





fanatic, who shows the extatique a picture of the 
Crucifixion in a hook. A woman looks on and 
seems likely to take the cross herself. Apart 
from the striking incidents of the subject, which, 
however revolting they may be, have been con- 
ceived with great strength and treated with 
exceptional power, this picture has uncommon 
merits in a happy and striking distribution of 
light and shade and colour, producing an eflec- 
tive if rudimentary chiaroscuro, and intense ex- 
pressions on the faces. The actions, however, are 
rather tame and stagey ; there is drawing of a 
bold and vigorous, if not learned, exhaustive and 
sound kind. Altogether ‘Une Extatique’ is a 
remarkable, though hideous, picture. By no 
means equal to this is Blanche de Castille (2184) 
in the act of giving alms at the door of a church. 
The picture must have been intended for church 
decoration, and, as usual in such a case, it seems 
designed to suit the lowest intelligences, so con- 
temptuously do French designers deal with what 
we have been taught to regard as occasions for 
“high art.” Hence it happens that, technical 
considerations apart, the Government commis- 
sions for mural decorations produce results of the 
most puerile nature, and the best modern masters 
adapt themselves with curious condescension to 
the minds of ‘‘the people.” The design of M. 
Moreau’s picture proves his ability ; the ele- 
ments are attractively put together, but the 
sentiment is theatrical and commonplace. 

M. Echtler’s *‘ Toi que j’wimai towjowrs 
(1147) shows a church door, with a wedding 
party going in. The bright coquetry of the bride 
with her lover is attractive. Not less meri- 
torious is the rendering of the spiteful looks of 
the girl who goes before ; but the melo-drama 
of the monk who weeps in front is vicious. The 
work shows the advantage of a dexterous touch, 
pretty colour, tact in treating accessories, and of 
animation of design and expression, such as 
would charm Mr. Frith. It is, nevertheless, 
painty, and parts are slovenly in handling and ill 
drawn. The subject has been put on the canvas 
with true French skill.—M. E. Payen’s Le 
Repas du Missionnaire, chez les Seeurs de Saint- 
Jean, (2337) has what is probably an uninten- 
tional touch of humour in it. The personages 
sit at table before a meagre repast ; the sisters 
listen with evident deference to the discourse of 
an old monk in a white robe. It is a powerful 
study in black and white, and, as such, it is 
rich, but it is rather hard, and though expres- 
sive, is otherwise unpictorial in the more com- 
prehensive sense of that term.—We are all 
perfectly familiar with pictures like M. Pas- 
cutti’s Une Visite chez l’Antiquaire (2324), the 
raison @étre for which is the opportunities 
afforded for painting the bric-d-brac and count- 
less objects of a collection of antiquities. This 
picture comprises figures in costumes of the last 
century in a chamber stored with ‘ curiosities,” 
all of which are solidly painted. The crisp 
touch of this artist is enviable. Why have our 
genre painters so little of this indispensable 
quality? — M. Perret has painted similar 
subjects before, but never better than in 
Le Saint-Viatique, en Bourgogne (2373); an old 
priest and his attendants are trudging in a 
snowy landscape ; two boys go first, shuddering 
with cold in their white surplices, red gowns, 
and caps, and bear the gaudy lanterns of their 
office ; then comes the priest, under a canopy, 
borne by two old fellows, who stumble in 
their snow-laden shoes; the priest bears the 
host in a ciboriwm; after these go two women. 
The landscape is clad in brilliant white snow, 
under a warm, cloudy sky; the figures are 
excellently painted, and designed with spirit ; 
while their dresses are remarkable for solidity 
and delicacy of colour. The heads of the 
boys are of great value, and so is that 
of the blue-nosed old man who bears the 
canopy, and is evidently the father of one of the 
lads. With all the humour of this design, the 
earnestness of the people represented prevents 
the least suggestion of irreverence ; the men are 








quaint of aspect, but one does not fail to 
respect them.—M. Plassan’s La Lettre (2441) 
reminds us of many charming and graceful 
pictures his accomplished and delicate hands 
have produced in bygone days. It is better 
than its companion, La Babouche (2442), which 
represents a girl dressing. The former shows a 
lady at a writing-table. The background is 
painted with extreme nicety in panels of gold 
and varied blues, good in tone, and in delicate 
keeping throughout.—In quite another style 
from M. Plassan’s is M. Pagliano’s Voila 
V Amérique ! (2295), a humorous picture of an 
old, prim tutor, who in a comprehens#e manner 
indicates the great continent to his pupils, two 
damsels, who listen as they might be expected 
to do. Painted with exceptional breadth and 
softness, truth of light and shade, and great 
solidity, this work is not unlike a Chardin of 
good quality, but the colour is richer than his. 
—M. de Nittis, who has visited this metropolis 
more than once, was content to give to his un- 
travelled countrymen a somewhat ungraceful 
notion of our people when he painted Une Mar- 
chande d’ Allwmettes dans le City (2248), a drunken 
dirty old woman standing by a steamboat pier, in 
a dress the dinginess of which assorts well with the 
foul smoky atmosphere about her, the filthiness 
of the river at her feet. Our visitors are really 
rather severe on ‘‘ us Cockneys.” M. de Nittis 
paints our tipsy old sluts; M. Tissot delights in 
our smart barmaids and shop-girls of the lower 
order, our meaner ‘‘plutocracy” escape him 
not; Mr. Whistler is not behindhand in de- 
preciation. Mr. Herkomer was kinder, for he 
honoured our old pensioners with a noble and 
pathetic picture. 

M. Maigret has a reputation as a military 
painter which will be sustained by Mort du 
Commandant Saillard (1988) at a barricade, a 
work which in merit approaches the productions 
of M. de Neuville.—M. Pabst has painted 
many better pictures than Chiffons d’ Atelier 
(2293), a girl in an old Dutch dress examining 
draperies in an ancient coffer ; the execution is 
solid and firm, the colour bright, the textures 
are deftly rendered. The face is pretty, the 
action dainty.—A rich spectacular picture is M. 
B. Constant’s Le Soir sur les Terrasses, Maroe 
(721), his best picture in taste as well as in exe- 
cution ; members of a hareem seated or reclining 
on a house-top, watching the flight of day; one 
dame is erect, in a rich green dress, with 
embroidery in her hand, an elegant and expres- 
sive figure. The picture is distinguished by its 
brilliant illumination, luscious textures, and 
colour. By the same is Les Favorites de ’ Emir 
(722); here eunuchs, soldiers, a negro slave, and 
a tame leopard are in a saloon with a fountain, 
grouped for painting in splendid costumes and 
magnificent colour, with wealth of tones and 
rich lighting. It is thus really a piece of still 
life of another kind, but hardly equal to the 
triumphant example which M. Delanoy has pro- 
duced in Chez Don Quichotte (892), a trophy of 
superbly painted arms and illuminations, com- 
posed so as to be masterpieces of chiaroscuro, 
and a pattern of solid and vigorous execution, 
which has been bought by the State. With this 
we class Le Coran (893), the allusive title of which 
describes a splendid book of holy writings lying 
under a Saracenic casque and buckler.—A 
famous artist in this line appears in M. Des- 
goffe’s Vase de Cristal de Roche, ce. (965), one of 
the best and most brilliant instances of this appli- 
cation of art, of which in England we have no 
examples. It depicts, with the art of an old 
master, a resplendently clear vase, which is as 
solid as silver, a bust cut in amethyst, medal- 
lions, bronzes, and flowers grouped with con- 
summate skill, full of shadows, a mystery of 
sparkling reflected lights and colours, a wilder- 
ness of subtle half tints. Why is British ‘‘still 
life” so stupid and so weak }—An architectural 
interior may well have place here; it is the 
work of the well-known specialist M. Navlet, 
Intérieur dela Salle des Grands Chanceliers ow du 
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Livre d'Or, aw Palais de la Chaneellerie de la 
Légion @ Honneur (2235), a splendid picture of 
that gorgeously vulgar chamber, which is most 
felicitous in rendering general and local colour, 
and direct and reflected illumination of the most 
complex order. The subject is bad, because it 
comprises cold blue panels and black spot-like 
portraits on walls of a light tint and tone, 
covered with minute gilding and other decora- 
tions. 

M. Benner’s Une Dormeuse (215) is one of 
the best of its class, a carefully studied and 
well-drawn figure lying on a white cloth in a 
shady glade ; masses of long black hair are 
ander her shoulders; the modelling is complete, 
the greys are true and delicate.—The best 
nudity here is Léda (1813), by M. J. B. P. 
Lazerges, which is delicately and beautifully 
modelled and drawn. The face, although it is 
refined and not without beauty, is that of a 
French lady, not an antique Greek one.—This 
figure far surpasses any of those in M. J. Le- 
febvre’s Diane Surprise (1846), a large but 
disappointing picture of naked women, and so 
uniformly weak that the feeblest portion is hard 
to find. Diana, with long dishevelled red hair, 





stands erect in offended dignity, but is merely | 


scornful, enraged, and helpless as a modern 
jady, with no resource but the police magistrate. 
Can this young lady, who, to save her life, could 
not run from the Are d’Etoile to the Tuileries, 
be the proud ‘‘Queen and Huntress”? Are 
these boarding-school girls her swift - footed 
nymphs? This may be Diana of Poitiers, but 
it is no goddess. The proportions of the chief 
figure are questionable, its drawing is weak, 
its carnations are thin, and the modelling is 
poor and flat. The sentiment is operatic. The 
best figure is that of a girl who, staying in 
the act to dry her body, uses the towel as a 
veil, and, half innocently, looks for the in- 
truder. Nothing here approaches the beauty 
of the artist's ‘Chloé,’ an exquisite though 
‘‘modern” nudity.—A nudity of a very dif- 
ferent inspiration is M. Henner’s Eylogue (1540), 
the important work of a master who, with no 
small success and a great reputation, has endea- 
voured to unite the aims of Rembrandt with 
those of Giorgione, and sacrificed nearly all the 
appearances of nature and purposes of art in 
effort which is not wholly satisfactory. He has 
painted much better than in this picture, which 
is designed to suggest the idyllic sentiment of 
evening, while the landscape is darkened and 
the rosy light fades to the faintest purple, leay- 
ing a firmament of pale turquoise over a dark 
woodland, a gleaming azure tarn, and two naked 
damsels, not nymphs of classic mould, but girls 
so modern that the spectator fears they must 
take cold while they sit here amid the shadows 
and the falling dew. Here is a violation of the 
proprieties, an illogical exercise of art which 
is the less agreeable because the girls are not 
too chaste of form, are red-haired, and _ lus- 
cious. Accepting the conventions of the artist, 
the picture is intensely poetical, most enjoy- 
able, from the loveliness of the sky, the solemn 
dimness of the woods, the lustrous purity of 
the many-shadowed pool, the brilliant lumi- 
nosity of the figures, where alone the 
light shines, and from which it is reflected 
with all the richness of the painter’s skill 
in depicting flesh under conditions which 
are chosen for the purpose. So simple is the 
composition that one figure is in full view, the 
other in profile, and no attempt has been made 
to harmonize the lines of both, while, as ele- 
ments of a scheme of chiaroscuro, these lumi- 
nous parts are grouped in the most artless way 
with the gleaming pool between them; thus 





poetic pathos of the work, can afford; but the 
charm of these is great. The sentiment is 
not inferior to that which inspired Giorgione, 
but higher, because purer and not so luxu- 
rious, and the delightfulness of the local 
tones in the flesh, sky, and pool is worthy of 
a masterpiece in art. Jésus aw Tombeaw (1539) 
is not Christ, but a corpse painted with pro- 
digious, if not exhaustive, skill and power to 
illustrate a technical problem not remote in its 
nature from that of the above-named picture. 


EXHIBITION OF WORKS IN BLACK AND WHITE. 

Amone the more valuable examples in this 
gathering of drawings, etchings, and engravings 
is Mr. B. Clark’s Three Goddesses (No. 11), after 
Mr. Watts. Although the naked figures are too fat 
the work is a true etchiog.—Still trueris Mr. Tissot’s 
Trafalgar Tavern, Greenwich (35), a remarkable 
piece of draughtsmanship, the foreshortening of 
the old balcony being excellent. .A Portion of the 
National Gallery (352) is very solid.—M. Le Con- 
teux’s Rochers de Douarnenez (38), a masculine 
drawing of a terrible place, is notable for capital 
handliog and fulness of expression.— London from 
the top of the London Observatory, Greenwich, (58) is 
an immense etching by Mr. E. Edwards, and, with 
all its power, rather topographical than pictorial ; 
the view is panoramic, and comprises more than 
the range of vision could embrace.—There is skill 
and solidity in Mr. A. Evershed’s Bloody and 
Garden Towers, Tower of London (73) —The same 
praise is due to Mr. Seymour Haden’s Windsor (81), 
which has capital feeling, a high merit in etching. 
—M. Lhermitte contributes powerful drawings in 
charcoal, of which we notice Halle aux Poissons 
de St. Mélo (96), a Rembrandtish design with 
vigorously drawn figures; La Visite Pastorale (327), 
Intérieur d Eglise de Mezy (377).—Two Etchings 
(94) reproduce Jordaens, and the fine portrait of 
(Queen Mary which belongs to the Society of Anti- 
quaries; they are the works of M. Waltner, a 
fine master in his art, who renders the idiosyn- 
cratic execution of each painter with consummate 
skill—M. Chanvel has reproduced one of Dau- 
bigny’s masterpieces perfectly in Ecluse dans la 
Vallée ad’ Opievoz (103)—Mr. J. Wolf's An Ele- 
phant Abroad (122), that is, walking in a jungle 
and looming Jarge in a morning mist, is very 
striking.—Here is a fine marine drawing in The 
Umpire going South (169), by Mr. F. Powell, an 
open boat going lightly across the waves; the sea 
is drawn and modelled with great mastery and 
consummate knowledge. See the bold drawing 
of Ailsa Craig (354).—M. Bellay’s Portrait of M. 
Paul Baudry (187) is full of character and ex- 
tremely solid in execution.—The gallery also con- 
tains several learned and careful drawings, studies 
for details of important pictures by Mr. Poynter, 
amongst which are particularly noticeable Sketches 
for a Figure in the Picture of Nausicaa (188) ; 
Study of Drapery for a Figure of Aisculapius (207), 
part of the large and noble picture which the 
artist bas on hand, an enlarged version of a lovely 
work which was here a sbort time ago; likewise 
Studies for the Figure of Nausicaa (215), Studies 
for a Figure of Helen (239).—Here are some 
drawings by “E. V. B.,” of which House, Old 
Baveno, (164) is charmivg in its way.—Mr. F. 
Goodall’s Study for the Infant Moses (198), 
produced for a creditable picture, shows pre- 
parations for painting of a kind which are unly 
too rare, the work being careful, learne?, and 
solid, very different from examples here which are 
called “studies,” but show nothing of study, and 
are merely toys, in the making of which nothiog 
was aimed at, from which nothing but pretences can 
come. Of these are “studies for drapery,” in which 


| the laws of gravitation and motion are misrepre- 


| sented, 


they are imperfectly linked by tones, not at all | 
by forms, and the before -mentioned outrage 


on keeping becomes most conspicuous. The 
impossibility of the illumination and radical un- 
truthfulness of the picture have no compensa- 
tions, except such as the dearly bought lumi- 
nosity and the beauty of the sentiment, the 


and which are mere sham _ studies. 
Nesr Mr. Poynter’s studies are some beautiful and 
carefully drawn contributions by Mr. E. B. Jones, 


| of which we recommend to the visitor Study 
| of Drapery for a Slave (209), which, thongh 


rather flat, is very fine and skilful; Frame of Five 


| Studies (212), Two Studies for a Picture (237), 


Study of a Head (238).—Mr. Holiday’s Studies from 





a Group (197) of naked figures are elaborate, not 
to say laboured, and somewhat deficient in en 
—M. Cazin’s French Peasant (282) is mascaling 
but rough.—Mr. H. H. Johnston’s A Patien 
Watcher (438) is bright and strong—Among the 
most artistic and vigorous examples here jg Siz 
Lanternes (518), by M. H. Guerard, a row of olg 
lanterns of various characters and ages.—Beside, 
the above this gallery contains noteworthy pro- 
ductions by Messrs. H. Darvall, F. Slocombe, W 
Small, A. Mongio, Brunet-Debaines, C, Keene, 
G. du Maurier, M. Lalanne, H. S. Marks, 9 
Fantin, W. Crane, H. B. Willis, J. M. Whistler 
G. D. Leslie, E. George, E. J. Gregory, A. Ballin 
J. E. Hodgson, and others, nearly six hundred 
works in all. 








Fine-Art Gossip, 

M. B. VerestscHaGin, whose works now ex. 
hibiting at the South Kensington Museum we 
briefly noticed last week, has added to the attrac. 
tions of the collection some pictures illustrating 
with extraordinary spirit and skill scenes in the 
late war, including the “ Fall of Plevna,” and other 
studies, These are parts of a “pictorial poem” 
on War, for painting which the artist, as we stated 
long ago, accompanied the Russians into Turkey, 


On the 16th instant Mr. Linnell will complete 
his eighty-seventh year. We wish him many 
happy returns of the day. 

THE private view of paintings and sculptures by 
Malle, Sarah Bernhardt of the Comédie Yrancaise 
is appointed for to-day (Saturday) at the Gullery, 
33, Piccadilly. The coliection of these works, so 
peculiarly interesting to students of the fine arts 
and the drama, will be opened to the public on 
Monday next. 

Tue Burlington Club has formed a large and 
peculiarly interesting collection of European 
bronzes and ivories. These works are now to be 
seen, by means of members’ orders, in the rooms of 
the Club, Savile Row. 

Tue Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings will hold, as already announced, its second 
annual meeting at Willis’s Rooms, King Street, St. 
James's, on the 28h inst., at 2.30 p.m. The Hon, 
Percy Wyndh+m has promised to take the chair, 
This Society has just issued a tract, entitled ‘ Resto- 
ration in Exist Anvglia, No. 1,’ describing the de 
plorable treatment of some of the most famous 
and beautiful buildings in that province, including 
the Cathedrals of Ely and Norwich, “none of 
which is at all necessary, and some of which is 
very injurious” ; the churches of Wymondhaa, 
famous for its roof, which is in peril ; Trinity, at 
Ely ; Attleborough; St. Peter’s, Mancroft, and 
St. Benedict, Norwich ; Mulbarton ; North Wal- 
sham ; St. James’s and the Abbey at Bury St. 
Edmunds ; Cley-by-the-Sea; and many others. 
It is pointed out that, while vast sums, enough 
in many cases to have sufficed for building new 
churches, have been expended on the old ones, 
tbe really needful works of repair and preserva- 
tion have been neglected, roofs allowed to remain 
out of repair, while hideous polychrome de- 
corations, gaudy tiles, bad glass, and other bedi- 
zenwents attending the decoration of the edifices 
have been profusely supplied. We commend this 
energetic protest to our brethren of the East 
Anglian press, trusting they will do their utmost 
to preserve what little remains of the ancient 
artistic glories of the counties. 

On the 20.h inst. will be published by Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate the first part of a new 
monthly magszine, entitled the L£tcher, the chief 
feature of which will be that, as far as possible, it 
will contain only original etchings. 


Tue following are new foreign works bearing 
on the fine arts: ‘Connaissances Nécessaires 4 
un Amateur d’Objets d’Art et de Curiosité,’ by 
Ancel Oppenheim ; ‘L’Art et les Artistes Hol- 
landais, by Henry Havard, vol. i. containing 
Michel van Mierevelt—Le Fils de Rembrandt; 
Baron Ch. Davillier’s ‘ Recherches sur l’Orfévrerie 


| en Espagne au Moyen Age et A la Renais- 
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Documents tirés des Archives Espagnoles’; 
Richard Freiherr von Friesen’s‘ Vom Kiiastlerischen 
gchaffen in der bildenden Kunst, eine Aesthetische 
Studie’; and Dr. E. Frantz’s ‘Fra Bartolomeo della 
Porta, Studien tiber die Renaissance.’ 


Arthe meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works yesterday (Friday, the 13th inst.), the 
Committee reported on the subject of placing 

inxes on each side of the Egyptian obelisk on 
the Victoria Embankment, also as to proposed 
sdditions to the base of the obelisk and pedestal, 
in order to obviate as much as possible the present 
insecure appearance of the base ; and recommended 
that a sphinx be placed on each side of the obelisk, 
each facing it, and that for that purpose the two 

ite pedestals be removed, reduced in size, and 
re-erected as shown by the model submitted with 


) the report, and that a full-sized model of one of 


the sphinxes and of the proposed additions be 
made in plaster, coloured to look like bronze, and 
temporarily placed in position, in order that a 
judgment may be formed of the effect. 


Mr. Hate Wuirte writes :—“ About a couple 
of miles west of Amberley Station, on the London 
and Brighton Railway, near the village of Bignor 
and the old Roman road from Chichester, lie the 
remains of a large Roman villa, I am not an 
antiquary, and cannot profess to describe them, 
but, according to the guide-books, they are as 
remarkable as any in England. Anyhow, they 
are of singular beauty, and most interesting to 
anybody with the smallest acquaintance with the 
history of England. The proprietor of the land on 
which they lie—a small farmer—has done his best 
to protect them from the weather by building 
rough huts over them; but during the last winter 
the pavement has suffered severely, the frost 
having broken up the ground beneath. Can 
nothing be done to preserve them? They ought 
not to be put in the British Museum, for, if re- 
moved, the impression of the grandeur and size 
of the house, of which they are a part, would be 
altogether lost. We should lose, too, the old 
Roman’s appreciation of landscape, for a lovelier 
site could hardly be found in Sussex. We can do 
a great deal with money: we can build great 

ces and cathedrals which cost hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, but there is one thing which 
nillions cannot do—we cannot bring back again 
so much as one square yard of that perfect work, 
exemplary for generations of builders and archi- 
tects, which is going to ruin in the Bignor fields 
if once we are foolish enough to let it decay.” 


Messrs, Cotnacut & Co. have sent us three 
etched views on the Thames by Mr. Whistler, 
being ‘ Putney Bridge,’ ‘Battersea Bridge, and 
‘View near Fulham.” The first, although but 
avery slight and telling sketch, is marked by the 
delicate and brilliant feeling of the artist for the 
elements of his subject, the varying solidities 
of the bridge and its reflections on the water. 
The second contains more matter, and shows 
balance of parts and tones, as in the group of 
houses on our right and the neighbouring foliage, 
with the shimmering lights on the water. The 
third shows barges, their sails hanging on the 
sprits, lying amid boats, and close to the shore, 
with a range of houses and many trees behind. 
The water is luminous in all these sketches, 
peculiarly so in the second ; the dark reflections 
in the third give a more striking force to the 
effect. These are works which must vary 
[fodigiously in quality according to the state of 
the plates. From the same publishers we have an 
artist’s proof of a stippled plate by Mr. G. Stodart 
after a picture by F. Wheatly, representing 
@ young lady in a high, broad-rimmed hat, and 
carrying a long-haired muff near her face. Mr. 
Stodart has dealt cleverly with the bright and 
pretty face, but he has been so careless of the 
subordinate parts of his work—the muff, hat, 
and ribbons—or they are so bad in the pic- 
ture, that they make the plate ridiculous. Mr. 
Lucas has favoured us with an artist’s proof of 
a plate engraved by Mr. G. H. Every, after a 
picture called ‘Sunshine and Shadow,’ by Mr. M, 





Stone. The picture is a pretty thing enough, very 
commonplace and weak, but not sofeebleand devoid 
of force, tone, and colour as the print, where the 
figures lack solidity and brightness. The execution 
of the figures is tasty. Not quite so feeble as this 
is M. L. Lowenstam’s etched plate after Reynolds’s 
‘Mrs. Robinson’ in the black hat, in the Hertford 
Gallery. Unsound as is Reynolds’s drawing, flat 
as his modelling now appears in this picture, M. 
Lowenstam has exaggerated these defects, and his 
draughtsmanship is so incompetent that the black 
ribbon round the lady’s neck does not follow the 
contours it embraces, while the hat is a flat black 
mass, with little or no richness of colour, no 
modelling, and no drawing. This etching isa thin, 
poor sketch, in which a tasteful if weak feeling for 
the expression does not supply all that art demands 
in the reproduction of a fine picture. Messrs. Col- 
naghi & Uo. are not fortunate in this instance. 

WE have received from Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
‘Academy Notes,’ No. V., 1879, and ‘Grosvenor 
Notes,’ No. II, 1879. These are illustrated cata- 
logues, similar to that which has, for the first 
time, been published in reference to the Salon. 
‘Grosvenor Notes’ deals with the exhibition of the 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours as well as 
with the Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition. The sketches 
comprised in these tracts are about equal in merit 
to those of former publications of the series: They 
may serve as slight memoranda of a considerable 
number of the pictures. We think there is room 
for much improvement in this respect, and that 
the selection of subjects for these sketches should 
be so far critical that no trivial examples should be 
chosen. For obvious reasons no one could expect 
candid criticisms on the pictures to be included in 
books published as these are ; therefore it would 
be fairer to omit literary criticism altogether. The 
plans of the several rooms give the respective posi- 
tions of the works of art, and may be useful. 
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MUSICAL UNION.-JAELL with MARSICK, LAST TIME on 
TUESDAY, June 17, Quarter-past Three, St. James’s Hall. PIANO 
QUARTET in A, Brahms; QUARTET, No, 6, in B Flat, 
DUET in D, Piano and Cello, Mendelssohn (Jaéll and Lasserre); 
SOLO VIOLIN, Marsick; SCHPRZV, B Flat Mivor, Chopin.— 
Tickets, 78. 6d. each, to be had of Lucas & Co., Ollivier, and Austin. 
Visitors can pay at the Hall.—Director, Prof. Ella, Victoria Square. 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

Mapame Nitsson and Madame Gerster, on 
alternate evenings, are now naturally the great 
attraction at the Haymarket Opera-house. The 
former has added to her charming assumption of 
Margherita the part of Valentina in the ‘ Hugue- 
nots,’ the increased volume of voice the lady has 
acquired enabliog her to take a wider range of 
characters. It is stated that the ‘Mignon’ of M. 
Ambroise Thomas will be the next opera mounted 
for the Swedish prima donna, and in the cast of 
which she will have as colleagues Miss Kellogg, 
Madame Trebelli, Signor Campanini, and M. 
Roudil. Madame Gerster played Gilda in ‘ Rigo- 
letto’ for the second time last Monday, with 
M. Roudil in the title part, and the opera will 
be repeated next Monday. Bellini’s ‘ Puritani’ 
was announced for revival on Thursday, with 
Signori Campanini, Galassi, and Foli, and with the 
Hungarian prima donna as Elvira, one of her most 
successful delineations last season. Her next new 
part will be Linda in Donizetti’s opera of that 
name, and with Mdlle. Tremelli as the Savoyard 
youth. Signor Verdi’s ‘ Aida’ is announced for 
next Thursday with a mise en scine by the same 
artistes who mounted the work for the Khedive’s 
defunct opera-house at Cairo, for the first appear- 
ance of Miss Kellogg here as Aida, of Madame Tre- 
belli as Amnéris, Signor Campanini for tenor, and 
Signori Galassi, Susini, and Foli in the bass parts. 





CONCERTS. 

Tene has been an incessant succession of morn- 
ing and evening concerts, matinées, soirées, recitals, 
&c., since our last number. Separate notices of these 
entertainments, whether given by associations or by 
private speculators, would fill a double number of 





the Atheneum, and would besides be most uninter- 
esting and unprofitable reading, for it is surprising 
how the concocters of programmes cling to one 
groove in the selection of works. It is naturally 
very safe to rely on the masterpieces of the 
master minds, but the musical menus are 
too monotonous for continuous enjoyment. The 
old Philharmonic Society’s basis of action is 
adherence to a venerable répertoire, and over- 
tures by Beethoven, such as ‘Egmont,’ and by 
Spohr (‘ Alchymist’) came round in the ordinary 
course in the scheme of the 11th inst. The repe- 
tition of Herr Rubinstein’s fine ‘Ocean’ Symphony 
was a novelty as well as a relief from hackneyed 
pieces. Neither Signor Jaéil, the pianist, nor 
Seiior Sarasate, the violinist, ventured out of the 
beaten track in their selection of works. With 
the mention that Miss Thursby was the vocalist 
reference enough has been made to the seventh 
concert. 

Mr. Ganz, in the New Philharmonic programme 
of the 7th inst. (the fourth of the series of Satur- 
day afternoon orchestral concerts in St. James’s 
Hall), presented his subscribers with two novelties, 
the one the new overture ‘Jason,’ by Alice Mary 
Smith, and the other what was rightly termed a 
“ fragment,” ‘The Apostasy of Barnabas,’ from an 
opera called ‘The Renegade,’ by Baron Bodog 
d’Orczy, the Hungarian composer. It is incon- 
ceivable how selections from such an uninteresting 
work came tu be chosen ; the lyric drama would soon 
disappear altogether if such over-elaborated imagery 
and such over-scored accompaniments were to pre- 
dominate. The Baron conducted his fragmentary 
excerpts ; but it was evident the hearers had no 
sympathy with ‘ The Renegade.’ What is pleasing 
about the compositions of Mrs. Meadows White, 
who must now be included among amateurs, 
is her ambition to win distinction in high- 
class art. The lady had previously illustrated 
with no ordinary skill ‘ Eadymion’ and ‘ Pandora,’ 
and an equal amount of ability (perhaps more) is 
displayed in her descriptive prelude to indicate 
the Argonauts and to charm with the Sirens. 
‘Jason’ was suggested by Mr. Morris’s poem, and 
has two movements, the andante con moto and 
a vigorous allegro. The fair composer was com- 
plimented by a recall, certainly justified by the 
intrinsic merits of a well-conceived and well- 
worked overture. Signor Jaéll played thec minor 
Concerto by Beethoven, No. 3, artistically and 
spiritedly, but with a slight suspicion of an ad 
labitum style here and there. The ‘ Eroica’ Sym- 
phony of Beethoven, and the ever picturesque and 
fanciful overture, ‘Tne Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
by Mendelssohn, were conducted with skill by Mr. 
Ganz. The Russian mezzo-soprano, Mdlle. de 
Belocca, sang the air “ Printemps qui commence,” 
from the Biblical opera ‘ Dalila” by M. Saint- 
Saéns, and the “ Giorno d’ orore,” the air of Arsace, 
from Rossini’s ‘Semiramide.’ 

At last Tuesday’s Musical Union M. Marsick 
was the leading violin in the String Quartets by 
Schumann, No. 1, Op. 41, and by Haydn in c, 
Op. 81, and Signor Jaéll had the pianoforte part 
in Mendelssohn’s Trio in c minor, Op. 6i. With 
these two able executants were associated MM. 
Lasserre, Wiener, and Hollander. Schumann’s 
‘ Abendlied’ was exquisitely played on the violon- 
cello by M. Lasserre. The solos selected by Signor 
Jaéil were his Nocturne ‘ L’Absence’ and Chopin’s 
magnificent but difficult Ballade in G minor. 

The new cantata ‘ Hereward,’ produced under 
the auspices of the Borough of Hackney Choral 
Association, in St. James’s Hall, has two defects. 
Inu the first place the libretto by Mr. W. Grist, how- 
ever able the adaptation from Kingsley’s novel, fails 
to create interest and sympathy for characters of 
the eleventh century ; and, secondly, Mr. Ebenezer 
Prout, in setting the book, has aimed at a somewhat 
dry style of musical illustration. Who can care for 
such a scamp as Hereward the Wake, whois sacri- 
legious and piratical, a free lance and a buccaneer? 
and whocan havesy mpatby for the contending claims 
for the hand of this would-be hero by Alftruda, 
who is Saxon, and by Torfrida, who is Flemish ? 
The hearers are transported from Bourne to 
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St. Omer, from St. Omer to Winchester, from 
Winchester to Ely, and from Ely back again to 
Bourne, without such incidents as to render 
the journey amusing, not to say exciting. The 
whole story is rather wearisome, and the music, 
whilst it displays knowledge and good workman- 
ship, is not remarkable for inspiration. 

Herr Xaver Scharwenka, in his pianoforte 
recital in St. James’s Hall on the 11th inst., 
selected, besides his own clever compositions, 
Beethoven’s Sonata in Fr minor, Op. 57, and works 
by Pergolesi, Schumann, Chopin, and Liszt. One 
of the pieces was Rossini’s ‘William Tell’ Overture, 
tranecribed for the pianoforte by Dr. Liszt, who, 
when resident in Paris some two score years since, 
was in the habit of performing on the pianoforte 
‘symphonies and overtures with wondrous effect. 

Amongst the miscellaneous concerts have been 
the Matinée of the Swedish vocalist, Mdile. Vic- 
toria De Bunsen, at 25, Sussex Square, on the 5th 
inst.; the afternoon concert of Mrs. Fawcett and 
her amateur choir at the Langham Hall on the 5th 
inst.; the second chamber concert of Herren Lud- 
wig and Daubert at the Royal Academy Concert 
Room on the 5th inst.; the third and last harp 
recital of Miss Mary Chatterton at the Langham 
Hall on the 9th inst.; the Matinée of Mr. C. 
Gardner, the pianist, at Willis’s Rooms on the 
9th inst.; the morning concert of the accom- 
plished and classical pianist Fraulein Mehlig in 
St. James’s Hall, on the 9th inst.; the second 
concert in the Steinway Hall, on the 10th inst., of 
M. Musin, the violinist, aided by Madame 
Essipoff, Sefior Sarasate, Madame M. Cummings, 
and Mr. Cowen; the evening concert, on the 11th 
inst., of Madame T. Liebe, violinist, and M. T. 
Liebe, violoncellist, in the Steinway Hall; the 
musical evening of Messrs. Shedlock and R. 
Lechner, on the 11th inst., at the West London 
Organ Studio (Lancaster Hall). 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURE ON SINGING. 

Recent public correspondence in various 
journals has drawn attention to the double 
burden the public has to bear for the provision 
of elementary education as well as to the utility 
of the results obtained. The double burden arises 
from the charges made both on rates and taxes. 
Without entering on the large question of how the 
expenditure is controlled from either the local or 
the national point of view, we shall refer to the 
utility of paid-for results in musical education, as 
manifested in a return recently made to the House 
of Commons and in the Blue-Books of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. 

The return in question, made by the Education 
Office, purports to show how much money was ex- 
pended in the year ending August, 1878, for the 
encouragement of instruction in singing in 
elementary schools, and from how many schools 
the grant for singing was withheld, either because 
the pupils were “ill taught” or “not taught” at 
all. The expressions “ill taught” and “not 
taught” are noticeable as indicating the capa- 
bility of the inspectors or examiners to give a 
sound opinion about singing. In the first place, 
then, we are told that as much as 119,129]. 18s. 
is the sum spent in encouraging the teaching of 
singing in 23,432 departments of schools. More 
would have been spent under Article 194 of the 
“New Code of Regulations, Education Depart- 
ment,” had the inspectors and examiners not dis- 
covered that sixty-one schools were ‘ill taught” 
and 125 schools were “not taught” at all. 

This aspect of the cultivation of singing in our 
elementary schools is satisfactory, and is but 
another definite step towards removing the slur, 
so frequently cast at us, that we are not a musical 
nation. A twentieth part, or something like it, of 
the whole vote for education is spent on singing 
alone, and ninety-nine vut of every one hundred 
schools are doing sufficient work, assumed to be 
effective, to warrant this expenditure. These are 
the facts recently laid before Parliament. 

We now turn to the Blue-Books of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. The value which 
the public gets in return for its money spent on 





music may be judged of from the following passage, 
which appeared in the General Report of the 
Examiner for Music for 1876, 7.¢., three years ago: — 
“Music is the single subject in which our future 
school teachers are prepared at a considerable ex- 
penditure of time and money, the results of which 
are neither ascertained with any precision nor 
recorded. In elementary schools, perhaps in all 
schools, teaching and examination act and react 
upon one another. As that which is not taught 
cannot be examined in, so that which it is known 
will not be examined in is not likely to be taught.” 
In 1877, that is, two years ago, the examiner for 
music stated that “neither instruction in nor 
practice in music is at all common in elementary 
schools” ; and, further animadverting upon singing, 
he states that the singing in the elementary 
schools is, from a musical point of view, “a mere 
sham.” “That it is a costly one, is notorious. 
Between ninety and a hundred thousand pounds 
was paid last year for its maintenance.” 

In publishing these self-accusing remarks, the 
Committee of Council on Education seem to be 
washing their dirty linen in public. 

It is a well-known fact that the instruction in 
singing given to elementary school children is no 
instruction at all, and it is equally weil known 
that a majority of H.M. inspectors have next to 
no knowledge of singing and music. What, then, 
is the meaning of the statistics we have quoted 
from the return recently laid before Parliament ? 
On what ground is the expenditure of the 
119,000/. justified? Of what value as examina- 
tion gauges are the terms “ill taught” and “not 
taught” ? 

It would be interesting were statistics in the 
same form to be asked for and laid before Parlia- 
ment relating to other subjects of specific instruc- 
tion, upon the good or bad results of which pay- 
ments depend. Considerable disappointment would 
ensue were the instruction to turn out what the 
examiner in music says the instruction in singing 
in elementary schools is, viz., “a mere sham.” 








Musical Gossip. 


Tae revival of Meyerbeer’s ‘ L’Africaine’ at 
Covent Garden has been postponed till to-night, 
when Madame Patti will appear as Selika for the 
first time, and M. Lassalle, the French baritone, 
make his début as Nelusko. 

THE concerts for this and the ensuing week are 
those of Signor Gustave Garcia, on the 14th 
inst.; Mr. Kuhe, at the Covent Garden Floral 
Hall, on the 17th inst.; Madame Sainton-Dolby’s 
Vocal Academy concert, in the Steinway Hall, 
on the 17th inst.; of Sir Julius Benedict, on the 
18th inst., in St. James’s Hall; the eighth and 
final orchestral and pianoforte concert of Madame 
Viard-Louis, in St. James’s Hall, on the 18th 
inst.; of Herren Daubert and Ludwig, on the 
19th inst., at the Royal Academy of Music; of 
Mr. Henry Leslie's Choir, in St. James’s Hall, on 
the 19th inst. 

Owine to the indisposition of the Earl of 
Dudley, the concert of Mr. Ganz, on the 9th inst., 
was to take place yesterday afternoon, not at 
Dadley House, as was intended, but at Gros- 
venor House, by permission of the Duke and 
Duchess of Westminster, who also granted the use 
of their mansion to Miss Robertson, on the 11th 
inst, 

Mapame Sainton-Do.tsy’s new cantata, ‘The 
Story of a Faithful Soul,’ a setting of Adelaide 
Proctor’s poem, will be performed, for the first 
time, on the 17th inst., in the Steinway Hall. 

THE managers of the Birmingham Musical 
Festival have engaged no less than four tenors 
for the August meeting, namely, Messrs. Cum- 
mings, Lloyd, Vernon Rigby, and Maas; the 
bassos will be Mr. Santley and Herr Henschel ; 
the chief contralto Madame Patey ; the sopranos 
Madame Gerster-Gardini, Miss Anna Wiliams, 
&c.; other engagements are pending. The choral 
parts of the two new cantatas by M. Saint-Saéos 
and Herr Max Bruch are being rehearsed by the 
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Festival local choir. There will be rehearsals of 
the week’s programme, under the direction of Sir 
Michael Costa, in London, preparatory to the two 
fiual complete rehearsals in the Town Hal] On the 
Monday of the festival week. The orchestra, a, 
usual, will be the largest assemblage of picked 
players ever engaged at an English festival, There 
will be 143 instrumentalists, 

THe death of a popular artist—Mrs, 9 
Paul—has been announced. Although she Way 
best known as singing and acting with her 
husband in entertainments of the class given at 
the Gallery of Illustration, the deceased vocalig, 
made her début on the lyric stage as Migs 
Featherstone, at the Princess’s Teatre, ag 4 
contralto, having been gifted with one of the 
finest and purest voices ever heard. It wa 
always a matter of regret with professors and 
amateurs acquainted with her sympathetic and 
phenomenal organ that she did not adhere to the 
opera-house or concert-room; but her erratic 
nature prompted her to appear at one time as 
Capt. Macheath, at another period as Lady Mac. 
beth at Drury Lane, and finally, when married to 
Mr. Howard Paul, she was enabled, through the 
imitative faculty she possessed, to reproduce 
almost any singer, native or foreign ; her imitation 
of Mr. Sims Reeves was long the amusement of 
the general public. 


MapaMe ApELINA Parti has engaged to sing 
in Vienna next January and February, prior 
to her appearances at the Paris Gaité, As 
regards this last engagement, M. le Marquis de 
Caux has served a legal notice on the Im 
presario, Signor Mereili, to prohibit Madame 
Patti’s appearance. It seems that under the 
powers of the Freach system of separation the 
husband retains certain rights, but there is 
strong precedent against the Marquis’s contention 
in the case of the late Madame Grisi, who, when 
separated from her husband (M. de Melcy), sang 
for years at the Salle Ventadour (Théatre Italien) 
despite his legal proceedings. Maduzme Grisi was 
helped by the famed advocate, M. Berryer, who 
drew up the articles of separation, as her counsel, 
and he successfully maintained the right of Madame 
Grisi to sirg and act in Paris, despite the residence 
there of M. de Melcy, who, however, had the legal 
power to prevent her from engaging in any specu- 
lation or undertaking. 

M. Govunop’s ‘ Faust’ was performed last Wed- 
nesday afternoon at the Crystal Palace, with 
Mdlle. Heiibron, Mdlle. De Belocca, MM. Uapoul 
and Vidal in the cast. On the 18rh the series of 
Italian opera representations at Sydenham will 
terminate with Meyerbeer’s ‘Huguenots, with 
Madame Cepeda, Mdlle. Schou, Madame Scalchi, 
Seiior Gayarré, and M, Vidal in the chief cha 
racters. 

Some of the members of the Covent Garden 
Royal Italian Opera company will sing at an 
afternoon concert at the Alexandra Palace this 
day (Saturday). Ballad concerts are given every 
Thursday evening. After the performance of 
Balfe’s ‘ Satanella’ last Saturdsy at the Palace, 
at which Madame Gerster was present, at the 
invitation of the composer’s widow, Madame 
Balfe, the two ladies, with Signor Gardini, had 
& very narrow escape, for the horses took tright, 
and the carriage was shattered to pieces. The 
occupants fortunately escaped with nothing worse 
than a fright, but the coachman was much injured. 


At the Royal Albert Hall, under the auspices 
of the Sunday Society and of the Sunday League, 
performances on the grand organ take place every 
Sunday afternoon. The entrance is free. 


Mr. Cart Rosa will open Her Majesty's 
Theatre for operas in English during the second 
week in January next, and will produce several 
novelties, the titles of which the director prudently 
abstains from publishing at present. 

THe Musical Education Committee of the 
Society of Arts have held several meetings, and 
have drawn up regulations to advance musical 
instruction, so as t» place music on the same 
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the Paris Opéra Comique, has been adapted for | slopes of Vesuvius or bids an eternal farewell | with the strongest emotion. He is not free, 
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yunsel, ff oma 10 til 5, where full Casts of the Plays can be obtained, and That the performance of ‘ Hernani’ proved | easily to be seen. ‘The character of the hero, 

Seats booked for all parts of the house, excepting Pit and Guailery. ° ° ° a 

adame the greatest success of the season, so far as | Olivier de Jalin, is drawn with much spirit, 
idence THE WEEK this has yet extended, is attributable to Mdlle. | and is presented in delightful fashion by M. 
legal in i itera ial i Bernhardt. The general representation had | Delaunay, whose gaiety is thoroughly natural 
Pec: F cssrices de Marianne’ and ‘Ii faut qu'une Porte soit ouverte | conspicuous merits. It is a treat of a high | andunforced. Theothercharactersare presented 


Wed es oe ate” By M. — = thay 4 order to see the youth of Spain presented by | satisfactorily by MM. Febvre and Thiron, 
‘le Marquis le Villemer.’ By George Sand. ‘La Joie fait | those who wear the cloak and sword as though | Mesdames Jouassain, Croizette, and Bianca. 


with , i Pawn 8} ».. > ¢ ; ‘ 2 ; 
Pear’ bY Madame mile de Girardin. | Ve, Menteur.” By | their shoulders and loins had been always | In Suzanne d’Ange, a part first played by 


‘apoul Comeille. ‘Le Médecin malgré Lui’ and ‘Tartuffe.’ By ob n dl . - I . 
ies of ff Molitve. ‘Malle. de Belle Isle.’ By Alexandre Dumas. familiar with them. It is a delight to find | Rose Chéri, Mdlle. Croizette is seen at her 
. will AmonG the representations of the Comédie | preserved an atmosphere of passion, volup-| best. She does not, however, interfere in any 


with § Francaise those of the plays of Alfred de | tuousness, and romance, into which enters no | respect with memories of her predecessor. 
alchi, ff Musset and Victor Hugo have highest inte- | element or suggestion of every-day life. Excel- | Malle. Broisat is again charming as an ingénue. 
ch Ff rest. The popularity of ‘Hernani’ is attribut- | lent as are these things something more is The principal charm in ‘Le Marquis de 
F able in a great measure to the attractions of | required to elevate the performance into gran- | Villemer’ consists in the extreme refinement 
“ rs Mdlle. Bernhardt, and in a less degree to the | deur. From the admirable to the sublime is a | and distinction of character of those by whom 
” this kind of prejudice which successive governments | wide step. That the interval between the two | a simple action is conducted. In the case of 
every have displayed with regard to the dramas of | was bridged is wholly attributable to Malle. | this piece also the slightest shade of exaggera- 
.e of § 8 author. No such causes operate with | Bernhardt. During the early acts there was no- | tion would be fatal to the effect. M. Delaunay 
lace, § tegard to ‘Les Caprices de Marianne’; no | thing to suggest what was to follow. Looking | as the Duc, M. Worms as the Marquis, Mdlle. 
the § special excellence of cast arrests attention, and | admirably picturesque in a medizval dress, | Broisat as Caroline de St. Geneix, and Mdlle. 
dame uo significance, political or social, attaches to | with slashed sleeves, and frills round the neck | Madeleine Brohan as the Marquise preserve 
: the representation. The works of Musset, | which set off the admirable carriage of the | the aroma of the whole, and invest with ex- 
The plowever, stand by themselves, and have a | head, Mdlle, Bernhardt took, as it seemed, but | treme tenderness the simplest and most com- 
vorse 4 2am which is wholly their own. Written | a moderate interest in the scenes before her. | monplace of stories, that of a mother sub- 
ured, § "a spirit of cynicism which recalls Heine, | Hypercriticism might almost have suggested | mitting to her son’s union with a girl who 
pices they have a sadness deeper, because more | that her attitudes, supremely graceful asx they | has lived in her house in the receipt of wages. 
gue, human, than the gloom of the great German | seemed, were not quite unstudied, and that ‘La Joie fait Peur’ of Madame de Girardin 
very § \Jrist, while in imagination they stand before | more fitful and uncertain moods should be | reveals M. Got in the familiar part of Noél, 
all contemporary work. ‘Les Caprices de | shown by one who was the subject of acci-} and Madame Favart in that of Madame 
sty's Marianne ’ is a combination of qualities one | dents so strange and surprises so startling. | Desaubiers, of which she gives a very power- 
cond J Wight almost believe irreconcilable. In vivid- | Amends for all were made, however, in the | ful representation. M. Delaunay is not too 
veral ff ness of description and in colour it is like a | fifth zct. In this the languor and the ripe and | well suited to the ré/e of Adrien. 
ntly tale of Boccaccio; in the way it blends what | passionate contentment of the woman when her The classic representations must be quickly 
8 real with what is fantastic it shows the | long Jeferred nuptials were at length brought | dismissed. ‘ Le Menteur’ shows M. Delaunay 
the J influence of Shakspeare. Its action passes in | about proved the prelude to one of those elec- | at his very best, investing the character of 
snd | Naples, and the life of medieval Italy is | trical displays of passion which, since the | Dorante with a seductiveness which is quite 


a depicted with a fidelity that brings each | disappearance of Rachel, have been unknown | irresistible. With this the character remains 
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in the domain of comedy ; without it—and no 
English actor of the present generation has 
shown it—it drops into that of farce. M. Got 
is superb as Cliton, the sympathetic and 
bewildered valet of the hero, and M. Maubant, 
who makes his first appearance in England, 
is impressive as Géronte. In ‘Le Médecin 
malgré Lui,’ M. Got gave a more forcible, if 
not more finished, piece of acting as Sganarelle, 
and M. Coquelin cadet was droll as Lucas. 
‘Tartuffe’ is noteworthy on account of the 
extreme plausibility with which M. Febvre 
invested the hero. Neither the oiliness which 
we are accustomed to associate with the cha- 
racter nor the ferocity sometimes displayed 
after detection and exposure was there. It 
was by instinct rather than observation that 
Valére, Damis, Cléante, and Elmire detected 
his intentions. In the classic as in the 
modern répertoire the iinor parts were almost 
invariably well sustained. 

‘Mdlle. de Belle Isle’ was, in some respects, 
the greatest success yet obtained. In spite of 
its admiration for the comedy of M. Dumas 
Jils, the audience grows a little weary of the 
long disquisitions by which he enforces his 
favourite theories. It received accordingly 
with delight a play of his father’s, in which all 
is brisk, sparkling, intelligible, and amusing, 
if a trifle free. It is conceivable, indeed, that 
a long familiarity with the didactic drama 
may lead to a reaction in favour of more 
stimulating fare. The performance is chiefly 
noteworthy for the triumph of M. Delaunay 
as Richelieu. Mdlle. Broisat is tender as 
Malle. de Belle Isle, and in the stronger scenes 
shows power, without, however, rising fully to 
their requirements. M. Febvre wants light- 
ness as the Chevalier d’Aubigny. In the stage 
management of this play there is much to be 
desired. ‘Il faut qu’une Porte soit ouverte 
ou fermée’ was adequately presented by M. 
Prudhon and Mdlle. Lloyd. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Miss ApA CaVENDISH is announced to appear 
forthwith at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, in ‘ Miss 
Gwilt,’ a drama founded upon Mr, Wilkie Collins’s 
novel of ‘ Armadale.’ 


Miss Atma Morray, a young actress of promise, 
was to appear last night at the Lyceum as Julie 
de Mortemar, in Mr. Irving’s revival of ‘ Richelieu.’ 


‘Brac, a comedy by Mr. Wills, founded on 
his ‘ Ellen,’ was produced at the Haymarket on 
Thursday evening. 

‘La ComtrssE Romani, a three-act comedy of 
M. Gustave de Jalin, has been revived at the 
Gymnase Dramatique, with Madame Tessandier 
in the part of the Countess, created by Madame 
Pasca, and M. Guitry in the dle first taken by 
M. Worms. 


WE have lately noticed books relating to the 
history of theatres in various towns in Germany 
and France. We have now to add to this branch 
of literature M. Léon Fontaine’s ‘Le Théatre et Ja 
Philosopbie au XVIII® Siécle,” and Dr. Jacob 
Veth’s ‘Geschichte des Theaters und der Musik 
za Mainz.’ 

Dr. E. Hermann has just brought out the 
second part of his ‘Drei Shakespeare Studien,’ 
with the title of “ Shakespeare als Kampfer,” bear- 
ing upon the ‘Mid-uummer Night’s Dream’ and 
‘The Tempest.’ The first part of Prof. Roven- 
hagen’s essays on Old English dramas has just 
appeared, containing ‘ Die Geistlichen Schauspiele.’ 








To CoRRESPONDENTs.—H. M.—W. G—R. W.—R. D.— 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR GILBERT 
SCOTT. 


NOW READY, 
1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 18s. 


PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY THE LATE 

SIR GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, R.A. 
Edited by his Son, G. GILBERT SCOTT, F.S.A., 
Some time Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 

With an Introduction by the Very Rev. JOHN WILLIAM 
BURGON, B.D., Dean of Chichester. 
And Steel Engraved Portrait of the Author after that by 
Richmond, 





NEW BOOK ON ICELAND. 
Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth extra, about 350 pages, 168. 


The HOME ofthe EDDAS. By Charles 


G. WARNFORD LOCK, Member of the British Scandinavian 
Society, Feilow of the Icelandic Literary Society, 4c Witha 
Chapter on the SPRENGISANDR by Dr. C. LE NEVE 
FOSTER, B.A. F.G.S., &. 





ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES 


OF THE 


GREAT ARTISTS. 


It is proposed to issue this Series in the form of handbooks, which 
may be read in the study, the class-room, or the fields Each work will 
be the History of a Great Artist, or a brief history of a Group of Artists 
of one school ; and will contain Portraits of the Masters, and as many 
Examples of their art as can be readily procured. 


TITIAN. From the most recent authorities. By 
KICHARD FORD HEATH, B.A., Oxford. [Vow ready. 


REMBRANDT. From the Text of C. Vosmazr. 
By J. W. MOLLET, B.A., Officier de I'Instruction Publique 
(France). (Now ready. 


RAPHAEL. From the Text of J. D. Passavanrt. 


By N. D’ANVEKS, Author of ‘ Elementary History of Art.’ 
(New ready. 


VANDYCK and HALS. From the most recent 
Authorities By PERCY R. HEAD, Lincoln College, Oxford. 
(Vow ready. 
*,* Several other Volumes in preparation. 
Each volume is illustrated with from 15 to 20 Full-Page Engravings, 
printed in the best mauner. The price of each volume is 3s. 6d. 





CHILDREN’S LIVES, and How to 
Protect them: a Handbook for Ready Reference. By WILLIAM 
LOMAS, M.D. M.R.C.P., formerly Resident Medical Officer to 
the Manchester Hospital for Sick Children. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 52. (Ready. 


THE NEW ADDITIUN TO LOW’S STANDARD SIX-SHILLING 
NOVELS IS 


VICTOR HUGO’S HISTORY of a 


CRIME. 


LOW’S STANDARD SIX-SHILLING 
NOVELS. 


Small post 8vo. cloth extra, price 6a. 


BLACK MORE (R. D )—ALICE LORRAINE. 

BLACKMORE (R. D)—CLARA VAUGHAN. 

BLACK MORE (R. D.)—CRADOCK NOWELL. 

BLACK MORE (R. D )—CRIPPS the CARRIER. 
BLACKMORE R. D.)—LO..NA DOONE. 

BLACK (WILLIAM)—-DAUGHTER of HETH. 

BLACK (WILLIAM) -IN SILK ATTIRE. 

BLACK (WILLIAM)—KILMEVNY. 

BLACK (WILLIAM)—LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEETHEART. 
BLACK (WILLIAM)—THREE FEATHERS. 

HUGO (VIOTOR) -NINETY-THREE. Illustrated. 

HUGO (VICTOR)—H'IsTORY of a CRIME. 

WRECK of the “GROSVENOR,” and MUTINY of the CREW. 
MACQUOID (Mrs.)\-ELINCR DKYDEN. 

A FRENCH HEIRESS in her OWN CHATEAU. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE & Rivine- 
Ton, Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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ANITY FAIR.—Extra SEASON NUMBER 
will be published oa TOESUAY, ist July, Containing a Portraj 
Mr. |GLADSTONF, by spy. ha 
And a Drawing of the ROW in the Season, by Mr. A. C. 
With numerous Articles. Price One Shi ling. Cubeate 
Vanity Fair Office, 12, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 





EMPLE GARDENS.—See the BUILDER (4d 

or by post, 44d.) for fine View and Plan; Vi 2 

Office, B rlin—Recollections, by G. G Scott— ‘The Bowe a 

ena re ~ “ —e Paris - ogineers in Indi .— Am agi 
orkmen -City School Competition—Ipswich C: iti 

45, Catherine-street ; and all Newsmen. powieh Competition, ty 


HE MUSICAL TIMES, for Juve, containg:— 
The Mendelxsohn Family—Uollections of Chants—The Gp 

P : Mepdelssohn—Cheap and Free Concerts—The Opa 

The Richter Conce:ts—Madame Viard-Louis, Crystal Palace a 

Choir, and Mr. H Leslie's Coucerts, &c.—Foreiga and Country Nat 

.— Price ad.; postage, 4d.; Aunual Subscription, 4s , including postage 








HE MUSICAL TIMES, for JUNE, Contains -— 
* Behold the Sua in Gold Descending,’ Part-Song, for § , 
by Florence A. Marshall, price soparasely, tid. nena aoe 





MHE STORY of MOZART’S REQUIEM. Car. 


fully Compiled from the best and most Authentic § 
WILLIAM PULE, F.K.8., Mus. Doc. Price le” OU by 
E EREWARD : a Dramatic Cantata. The Libretty 
by WILLLAM GRIST, the Music Composed by EBENEZ 
PROUT. Price 4s. erent ty ERG 





TH E LORD of the ISLES: a Dramatic Cantaty 
Founded on Sir Walter Scott's Poem. By FRANK 

The Music Composed by HENRY GADSBY. Price 4s. < MUSRAT. 
London: Novello, Ewer & Co. 1, Berners-street, W. 


Queen-street, E.C. ; and 80 and &, 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S NEW WORK. 
On Tuesday next, 8vo. cloth, 8. 
in 


DATA OF ETHICS 
By HERBERT SPENCER 
Williams & Norgate. 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-gard ls 
and 20, South Frede:ick-screet, Edinburgh. oem, Se 


Just published, Third Edition, price 1s. 


STITOTES for GOD CONSIDERED, ia an Opening Lec’ure, 
delivered October 30, 1-78, at Manchester New College, Loudov, 9iri 
Seaton, by JAMES MaRTINEAU, LL.D. D.D., Principal of the 

ege. 


1D®: JAMES MARTINEAU.— IDEAL a 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Coveut-gardep, L 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Ediuburgh. am 


NLY FIFTY LARGE-PAPER COPIES (price 
Three Guineas) will be offered for sale of MY LIFE as 
ar igen age panties, by age HENDERSUN, of Durham, 
aod Ashford Court, Shropshire; with mearly 70 tive E 
Edmund t vans, of Racquet-court. -f e eat 
W. Satchell, Peyton & Uo. Publishers, 12, Tavistock-street, Covent 
garden, W.U. 





Now ready, price ls. 
N SOME POINTS in the THEORY of th 
INFINiTE and of INFiNITESIMALS. 
By ROBERT MUON, M.A., Honorary Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Jam bridge. 
Taylor & Francis, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Eighth Edition, post free, 1s. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the 
only Successful Method of Curing this Disease. By ROBERT 
G WATTS, M.D M R.C.S., L.5.A., &€., 5, Bulstrode-street, Cavendish 
square, London, W. 
London: U. Mitchell & Co. Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 





Just published, crown 8vo. price ls. 


RPINGHAM: a Novel. By Loots Cect. 
The object of the writer is to puint out the sin of marrying iate 
families which are unhealthy, &. 
“The characters are lifelike.”—Brie/. 
London: Provost & Vo. 40, Tavistock-street, W.C. 











Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 78. 6d. 


MANUAL of SCIENTIFIC TERMS, PRO- 

4 NoUNCING, ETYMOLOGICAL, and EXPLANATORY 

Chiefly comprising Tesms iu Botany, Natural History, Anatomy. 

Medicine, aud Veterinary Science With au Appendix of Specific 
ames. By Rev. J. STORMUNLH 

Edinburgh: Maclachian & Stewart. London : Simpkin, Marshall &Co. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXsaMINATIONS. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


\ ODERN STUDIES in INDEXING and 

PRECIS of CORKESPUN DENCE, for the Use of Civil Serivee 
Candidates. By the kev J. HUNTER, M.A., one of the Nationa! 
Society’s Examiners of Middle-Uluss Schools; Author of ‘The Ait of 
Précta- Writing,’ &e 

* Asa text-buok for the use of Civil Service candidates it could not 
be surpassed.”— Civil Service Guzette. 

London: Longmans and Co. 





Just published, in 3 vols. price 3l. 3s. 
THE LIBRARY EDITION OF 


THE WORKS of Sir DAVID LYNDSAY of 
the MUUNT. 
Edited, with Memoir, Notes, and Glossary, by DAVID LAING, LL.D. 
Iustrated with numerous Fac-similes, Woodcuts, &. 

This Edition of Lyndsay was one of the last works upon which the 
late Mr Laing was eng»ged and on the prepara ion of which, aurins 
many years, he brought to bear ail his great industry and kuowled;t 
of ea: ly Scottixh Literature and History. ea 

As only a limited impression has been printed early application te 
secure a copy of this beautiful edi'ion of the works of the most popular 
of early Scottish Authors 1s reyuested. 

Edinburgh: William Paterson. 
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PARASITES: a Treatise on the Entozoa of Man and Ani- 
mals; including some Account of the Ectozoa. By T. SPENCER COBBOLD, M.D. F.R.S. With 
$5 Engravings, 8vo. 15s. 


DANGERS to HEALTH: a Pictorial Guide to Domestic 
Sanitary Defects, By T. PRIDGIN TEALE, M.A., Surgeon to the Geueral Infirmary at Leeds. 
With 55 Lithographs, 8vo. 10s. 

A MANUAL of PRACTICAL HYGIENE. By E. A. Parkes, 
M.D. F.R.S. Edited by F. DE CHAUMONT, M.D., Professor of Military Hygiene in the Army 
Medical School. Fifth Edition, with numerous Plates and Engravings on Wood, 8vo. 188. 





9 rwO LECTURES on SCHOOL LIFE: its Influence on 


Sight and Figure, and especially on the Spine. 
to St. Thomas’s Hospital. With 9 Engravings, 8vo. le. 


HEALTHY SKIN and HAIR. By Erasmus Wilson, F.R.5., 


late Professor of Dermatology in the Royal College of Surgeons. Eighth Editien. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





NUTRITION in HEALTH and DISEASE: a Contribution 


to Hygiene, to Clinical Medicine, and to the Prevention of Disease. 
Toird Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d.; Library Edition, 8vo. 7s. 


By the same Author, 


WINTER and SPRING on the SHORES of the MEDI- 
TERRAN “AN; or, the Rivieras, Italy, Spain, Greece, C le, the Archipel Corsica, 
Sicily, Sardinia, Algeria, Tunis, Smyrna, with Biarritz and Arcachon, as Winter Climates. Fifth 
Edition, considerably extended, with Wood E: F i 
128, 6d. 








Also, 
On the TREATMENT of PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, | 


by Hygiene, Climate, and Medicine; with an Appendix on the Sanitaria of the United States, 
Switzerland, and the Balearic Isles. Third Edition, much Enlarged. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Orthopedic Department of, and Lecturer on Orthopedic Surgery at, St. George’s Hospital. Second 
Edition. With Engravings, 8vo. 128. 6d. 


HEADACHES: their Causes, Nature, and Treatment. By 


W. H. DAY, M.D., Physician to the Samaritan Hospital for Women and Children. Second Edition. 
With Engravings, crown 8vo. 68. 6d. 


DIPHTHERIA: its Nature and Treatment. By Morell 


Lecturer on Diseases of the Throat at the London Hospital Medical College. Post 8vo. 58. 


HANDBOOK of UTERINE THERAPEUTICS, and of 
DISEASES of WOMEN. By EDWARD JOHN TILT, M.D., Past President of "tne Obstetrical 
Society of London. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. 10s, 


By the same Author, 


The CHANGE of LIFE in HEALTH and DISEASE: a 


Practical Treatise on the Nervous and other Affections incidental to Women at the Decline of Life. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 108. 6d. 





The SURGERY of the RECTUM: with Cases Illustrating 
the Treatment of Hemorrhoids and Prolapsus by the Improved Clamp. Lettsomian Lectures. By 
HENRY SMITH, Professor of Surgery in King’s College, and Surgeon to King’s College Hospital. 
Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION: its Causes and Treatment. 
By ARTHUR LEARED, M.D. F.R.C.P., Senior Physician to the Great Northern Hospital. Sixth 
Edition. Feap. svo. 48. 6d. 


NOTES on RHEUMATISM. By Julius Pollock, M.D. 


F.R.C.P., Senior Physician to, and Lecturer on Medicine at, Charivg-Cross Hospital. Second Edition, 
Enlarged and Revised, with several Temperature Diagrams. Fcap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


ADVICE to a MOTHER on the MANAGEMENT of her 
CHILDREN, and on the Treatment on the Moment of some of their more pressing Illnesses and 
Accidents. By PY CHAVASSE, F.R.C.S. With Notes and Annotations by Sir C. LOCUCK, Bart. | 
M.D. F.R.S, Seventy-seventh Thousand. Feap. 8vo. 2s. éd. | 


By the same Author, 


ADVICE to a WIFE on the MANAGEMENT of her | 


own HEALTH, and on the Treatment of some of the Complaints incidental to Pregnancy, Labour, 
and Suckling. With an Introductory Chapter especially addressed to a Young Wife. Eighty-seventh | 
Thousand. Feap. 8vo. 2s. id. 


LONDON: 









By Kk. LIEBREICH, Consulting Uphthalmic Surgeon | 
| 


By J. HENRY BENNET, M.D. | 


and 8 New Panoramic Maps, — 


LECTURES on ORTHOPASDIC SURGERY. By Bernard 


E. BRODHURST, FR.C.S., Surgeon to the Royal Orthopedic Hospital, late Surgeon to the © 


MACKENZIE, M.D. Lond., Senior Physician to the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat and Chest, | 


NEW BURLINGTON-STREET. 


& A. CHURCHILL. 


PPO ee 


An INTRODUCTION to the PRACTICE of COM- 
MERCIAL ORGANIC ANALYSIS; being a Treatise on the Properties, Proximate Analytical 
Examination, and Modes of Assaying the various Organic Chemicals and Preparations employed in 
the Arte, Manufactures, Medicine, &c. ; with Concise Methods for the Detection and Determination of 
their Impurities, Adulterations, and Products of Decomposition. By ALFRED H. ALLEN, F.C.8., 
Lecturer on Chemistry at the Sheffield School of Medicine. 

| Vol. l. CYANOGEN COMPOUNDS, ALCOHOLS, and their DERIVATIVES, PHENOLS, ACIDS, &c 

| (Next week. 





SE CTION-CUTTING : a Practical Guide to the Preparation 


and Mounting of Sect for the Mi special r being given to the subject of Animal 
Sections. By Dr. SYLVESTEK MARSH. With Engravings, foap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


; 





A MANUAL od _MICROSCOPIC MOUNTING. With 


Notes on the Col of Objects. By JOHN H. MARTIN, Member of the Society 
of Public Anals sts. aaa Edition. With 150 Engravings, 8vo. 78. 6d. 


. 





| COOLEY’S CYCLOPZEDIA of PRACTICAL RECEIPTS 
and COLLATERAL INFORMATION in the ARTS, MANUFACTURES, PROFESSIONS, and 
TRADES, including PHARMACY and DOMESTIC ECONOMY and HYGIENE. Edited by Pro- 
fessor TUSON, F.C.S., assisted by several Scientific Contributors. Sixth Edition. In 14 er15 Monthly 
Parts, at 2e.6d. Part XIII. ready. 





FOWNES’ CHEMISTRY. By Henry Watts, B.A. F.R.S. 
Twelfth Edition. PHYSICAL and INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, crown 8vo. 8. 6d.; ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY, crown 8vo. 10s. 





_INTRODUCTION to INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By 


WILLIAM VALENTIN, F.O.S. Third Edition. With 82 Engravings, 8vo. ts. 6d. 


By the same Author, 


A COURSE of QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. Fourth 


Edition, Revised and Enl With E 8v0. 78. 6d. 





LABORATORY TEACHING; or, Progressive Exercises in 
Practical Chemistry. By C. L. BLOXAM, Professor of Chemistry in King’s Colleze, London. Fourth 
Edition. With 89 Engravings, crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, including ANALYSIS. By 


JOHN E. BOWMAN. Edited by CHARLES L. BLOXAM, Professor of Chemistry in King’s 
College, London. Seventh Edition. With 98 Engravings, fcap. vo. 68. 6d. 





The DISEASES of TROPICAL CLIMATES and their 
TREATMENT. With Hints for the Preservation of Health in the Tropics. By J. A. B. HORTON, 
M.D. Edinb., F.R.G.8., Surgeon- Major of the Army Medical Department, Associate of King’s College, 
London. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Post 8vo. 123. 6d. 





INSANITY and the LUNACY LAW. By William Wood, 


M.D. F.R.C.P., Physician to St. Luke's Hospital ; Vice-President of the Royal Medical and Chirur- 
gical Society ; formerly Principal Resident Ufficer at Bethlehem Hospital. 8vo. 28. 


| LECTURES on NURSING. By William Robert Smith, 


M.B., Honorary Medical Officer, Hospital for Sick Children, Sheffield. 
Engraving, crown 8vo. 6s. 


A MANUAL for HOSPITAL NURSES and OTHERS 


ENGAGED in ATTENDING on the SIOK. By EDWARD J. DOMVILLE, L.R.C P. M.R.C.S., 
Surgeon to the Exeter Lying-in Charity. Third Edition, Enlarged. Crown Svo. 28. 6d. 


Second Edition. With 


HANDBOOK for NURSES for the SICK. By Zepherina 


P. VEITCH. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


On GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and the ALLIED AFFEC- 


TIONS. With a Chapter on the Attainment of Longevity. By PETER HOOD, M.D. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8svo. 10s. 6d. 


_ A COMPENDIUM of DOMESTIC MEDICINE and COM- 


PANION tothe MEDICINE CHEST. By JOHN SAVORY, M.S.A. Ninth Edition. 12mo. 5s. 


| On the FUNCTIONAL DISEASES of the URINARY and 


REPXODUCTIVE ORGANS (in both SEXES). By D. CAMPBELL BLACK, M.D. L.R.C.S. (Edin.). 
Second Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


| FISTULA, HAMORRHOIDS, PAINFUL ULCER, STRIC- 


TURE, PROLAPSUS, and other DISEASES of the RECTUM: their Diagnosis and Treatment. 
By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to St. Mark’s Hospital for Fistula. Third Edition, 
Revised and in part Rewritten. vo. 10s. 
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SECOND EDITION.—GEORGE ELIOT'S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, price 10s. 6d. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 
IMPRESSIONS OF 
THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 





COMPLETION OF MONTALEMBERT'’S MONKS OF 
THE WEST. 
This day is published, price 25s. 


THE MONKS OF THE WEST. 
By Count de MONTALEMBERT. 


Authorized Translation. 
Vols. VI. and VII. completing the Work. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


THIS DAY 


DELICIA. 


‘EUGENIE,’ &c, 


IS PUBLISHED, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ MISS MOLLY,’ 


Crown Sve, cloth, 7s. 6<. 


COUSINS. 


Bb LB WALFORD 


Author of ‘Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life,’ ‘ Pauline,’ &c. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 





WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





MRS. PFEIFFER'S NEW WORK. 


QUARTERMAN'S GRACE; 


And other Poems, 


Crown 8vo. 5a. 








Examiner.—“ A note of true poetry, impossible to mistake..... Itis 
impossible to do justice in an extract to a poem so ethereal in its 
effect and so cumulative in its dainty touches.....‘ Madonna Danya, 
too, is distinctly * poetical,’ and hasa clear literary quality. The ren- 
derings from Heine are as good as we dare hope for.” 


Graphic.—** Pathetic and graceful toa degree. We must eongratu- 
late Mrs. Pfeiffer upon the singular spontaneity of the octosyllabic 
verse throughout the poem..... * Madonna Diinya’is one of those poems 
that one feels impelled to learn by heart, so as to have it always with 
one. The Heine translations have grace, music, and poetic feeling.” 


Scotaman.—‘ The same subtle sense of rhythm, the refined play of 
fancy, and the mastery of choice and richly-coloured diction which won 
admiration in ‘ Gerard's Monument’ and ‘Glin-Alareh.’.. ..‘ Madonna 
Dinya,’ illustrative of the strength of maternal love, is lit up by 
flashes of pure imagination, studded with descriptions remarkable from 
their realistic impressiveness, their grace, their terseness, and their 
Juminous beauty;....couched in language polished, nervous, and 
unaffected ; .. its verse has a fine spontaneous buoyancy and majesty 
of flow. — The Sonnets: ‘Studies from the Antique’ are veritable 
gems of poetic art. The translations from Heine show a high degree 
of success, and several of them are rendered with a fidelity and felicity 
unequalled by any previous translator.” 


Spectator.—“* Mrs. Pfeiffer should be judged by a high standard..... 
Scarcely anything could be better than the conception of the young 
girl, Quarterman’s Grace. The picture of Madonna Danya, stricken 
by the black death, flying from the child to die apart, is truly pathetic. 
The translations from Heine come as near to doing justice to the 
mingled fancy, wit, and diablerie of Heine as we may expect.” 

Academy —“* The touch of the author is delicate and true.” 

British Quarterly.—“ Contains fine thought, careful workmanship, 
and true feeling.” 

Manchester Examiner.—“ The fancy and thought of the poems are 
not more striking than the grace and finish of the versification.” 

Belfast News-Letter.—* Reads like a dream that might be dreamt 
on a summer's day, when the consciousness of the strong life, beating 
and breathing in all things under the heaven, has not altogether dis- 
solved into the fautasy of a virion.” 





C. Kecan Paut & Co. Paternoster-square. 














This day is published, price 3s. éd. 


SERIES cf OBSERVED LUNAR DIS- 
TANOES, with EXPLANATIONS and ANALYSIS. By JOHN 
B. PEAKSON, D.D., Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co. London: George Bell & Sons. 





Imperial 4to, sewed, 58.; or in cloth, 7. 6d. 


RITISH BIRDS, systematically arranged in 
Pive Tables, shoving the Comparative Distribution and Period- 

jeal Migrations. and fixing ig an Outline of the Geographical Range of 
paw Spesien. By G. PETER MOORE, F.L.S., Capt. R.S.L.M., late 


rd 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster- -row. 


Now unis, 8yvo. eth 673 pp. with 309 Hitaseations, Vol. ee (On 
ulphuric Acid’), price 12. 1 

THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL TREA- 
L TISE on the MANUFACTURE of SULPHURIC AC!D and 
AL KALT, with the Collateral Branches. By GEORGE LUNGE, 
Pb.D. F.C Professor of Chemistry in the Federal Polytechnic 
School, Zariels, formerly Manager of the Tyne Alkali Works. 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, post 8vo. 88 pp. with 23 Woodcuts, vel 28. 6d. 


SotieaL aNten to a HANDBOOK of CHE- 
\O MICAL MANIPULATION. By C. GREVILLE WILLIAMS, 
F.RS. The Original Work, with Supplement, 15s. cloth. 
Jobn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, price 31. 


HILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS.—Extra 
VOLUME. 

The Fellows of the Royal Society are hereby informed that the 
PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS, Vol. 168, containing the 
Reports of the Naturalists attached to the Tramat of Venus Expe- 
ditions, is now published, and ready for delivery on application at the 
Office of the Society in Burlington House, daily, between the hours of 


10 and 4. 
Sold by Harrison & Sons, St. Martin’s-lane. 


, WALTER WHITE, Assistant-Secretary R.S. 
Burlington House. 





FOR COLLEGE AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 


An Illustrated Edition of 
"* 


EPIC OF HADES 
By the AUTHOR of ‘GWEN,’ &. 

With 17 Full-Page Designs in Photo-mezzotint, by George R. Chapman. 
4to. cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 258. 


“ Fine poem, finely illustrated.”—Spectator. 


C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1, Paternoster-square. 





PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, ~ Lomparp- -STRERT 
and pal dha CROSS, LONDON.— =a 1783. 
Prompt and L iberal Loss Settlem 
Insurances — in all parts of ry World. 
OHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


TAGLE INSU RANCE COMPANY, 
79, PALL MALL 
Por LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds 23,966,314 
Also a Subscribed Capital ofmore than |.  £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at the Office, or 
from any of the Company’s Agents, post free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


BR sx EMPIRE MUT OAL LIFE “ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 
New Bridge Street, London, E.C, 
Estalished 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
This Company being sreabhitned, on the Mutual Priaciple, all the 
profits belong to the bey 
It has an ACCUMUL ATED FUND, arising solely from premiums, 
of nearly THREE QUAKTERS of a MILLIO 
Prospectuses and Copies of the last Report rs Balance-sheet, and 
all needful information, can be obtained on application to any of the 
Agents | of the Company, or to EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 
ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAULWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
The Uldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
Subscribed Capital, 1,000,000. Annual Income, 214,0002. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ standing. 
1,350,0001. have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Rallveg Oe Senry the Local Agenta, or 
64, Cornhill, London. LIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


J OSEPH GILLOTT'S 








GTBEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 


NO CHARGE FOR STAMPING IN COLOURS BY MACHINERY. 


ENNER & KNEWSTU B, 
HERALDIC STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS, 

beg to call attention to their oapern Specimens of ILLUMINATING 
RELIEP STAMPING and DIES ING, combining the perfection 
of work with the most moderate ales also to their new mode = 
Stamping in Colours (by machinery, WITHOUT CHARGE), in 
quantities of not less an Two Reams and 1,90) Envelopes. To 
Ciabs, Public Companies, ge consumers generally, an immense 
saving % thus effected. ‘all kinds of Stationery at the most moderate 
prices. Oash discount 10 per cent. 

SENNER & KNEWSTUB, to the Queen, 33, St. James’s-street, and 
66, Jermyn-street, S.W 


395, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
\ ARKS, DURLACHER BROTHERS call 
pa particular attention to their fine COLLECTION of BLUB and 
WHITE NANKIN, ENAMELLED ORIENTAL PORCELAIN, 
Cordova Stamped Leather, Antique Stuffs, Furniture, Iuterior Fit: 
titgs, and General Articles of Decoration. 

395, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


MARKS, DURLACHER BROTHERS guarantee every object sold 
by —— and are open to purchase genuine Works of Art of every 
escription. 








URNISH your HOUSES ye APAR 

F y THROUGHOUT o: TMENTS 

MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 

The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Cash Prices. 

No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of — Dost free, 
wee tS: Mabie, Coto nd 





MOEDER begs to announce that the whole of 
e the above Premises haverecently been Rebuilt, special} pecially adapted 
- the a Trade, and now form one of the most commodious 
Bed-room Suites, rom 61. 6s. to 50 Guineas. 
Drawing-room Suites, from 91. 98. to 45 Guiness. 
Dining-room Suites, from 71. 78. to 40 Guineas. 
And all other Goods in great variety. 


F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court- ; 
21, Morwell- street, Ww. 0. Established 10 iss. Toad; and 19, 99, ang 





EAL & SON’S CATALOG UE OF 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY Pog? 
EAL & SON, 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W, 
WILLIAM S. BURTON, 39, OXFORD-sTRERT, W, 


[Pas PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER, 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced thirty-five yeurs 
ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, when strongly SILVHR- PLATED, 
is the best article next to silver that can be employed as such, either 
usefully or ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished from 















silver. With ordimary usage this quality will last 20 years, 
| Fiddle | Be: ay — 
| or vid 
Best Quality, strongly Plated, | Silver /Thread) shell 
lhedigad 5 
19 ‘Table Forks................0008}110 0/2 1 i my 
12 Table Spoons ...........-..+5-. | 110 0/8 1 O18 5 0 
12 Dessert FOrks ......000.seeee0e | 1 2 0/1 9 ON 6 
12 Dessert Spoons aver }1 23019 01no 
12 Tea Spoons .. ‘ 14 0}1 00320 
6 Egg Spoous, gilt ‘bowls 90} 120 we 
3 Sauce Ladles | 6 ¢ 5 0 90 
1 Gravy Speen } 60 80 90 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt’ bowl 3 e@ 40 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowi ; 126 % 0 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs.. } 26 36 40 
1 Pair of — ‘\edogial ; 18 613 6146 
1 Butter Kn coos | 29 3 6 39 
Hf means So olga demiiive : 9 « 11 6] 190 
E Sager Mer ........00cccocccccece B ¢ =. 406 


Total.. - * leis 3]i1 19 6/13 0 6 

An OAK CHEST ‘to ‘oniein the above, and a relative number of 
Knives, &c., 21. 15a. A Second Quality of Fiddle Pattern Table 
Spoons and Forke, 232. per doz.; Dessert, 17#.; Tea Svoons, 12s. 

EA and COFFE SETS, silver plated, from 3l. 158. to 2ul.; Dish 
Covers, from 91. to 241. the set of four; Corner Jishes, from 71. ‘10s. to 
181. 18a. the set of four; Warmers, 71. 28. dd. to 151. 158.; Biscuit Boxes, 
lég. to 51. 10a.; Cruet Frames, from 21s. to 16/. 10s. Replating by ihe 
Patent Process. 

ILLIAM S. BURTON, General Furnishing 
Ironmonger, by appointment, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Catalogues, c containing 850 Lilustrations, with prices, post free. 


LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUDS. 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BaG. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 articles for Continental 


Travellin t free. 
a 37, West Strand, London. 


HE MALVERN WATERS— 
To obtain these uorivalled TARLE WATERS, the purest in 
the World, apply toW. & J. BURROW, Malvern. In Cases, 
carriage free.—See Times Leading Article, April 12 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 

le and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors 
of the celebrated Receipts, and Manufacturers of the PICKLE 
SAUCES, and CONDI ENTS so long aud favourably disting 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by 
them is guaranteed as entirely Unadulterated.—92z, Wigmore-street, 
Cavendish-square a $ pamuometeeet, Portman-square); and 18, 
Trinity-street, London. 


is ARVEY’ s pe CAUTION. — The 

admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly Yd to 
observe that each Bottle, prepared by B LAZEN bY « bears the 
label used so many years, signed “ Klizabeth Lazenby. 


AINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon Dentist, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, LONDON 
(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly 
Painless System of adapting 
(Prize Medal, Londonand Paris) 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH by ATMOSPHERIO PRESSURE. 














Pamphlet Gratis and d post free. 
INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 
The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 
appro’ io the remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HBAD- 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and as the safest 
jones for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Chik 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


ONSUMPTION and ASTHMA in all stages are 
instantly relieved by 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC ae 
which taste pleasantly, and effect a rapid cur 
In Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Phiegm, and all Disorders of the 
Breath, hroat. ‘and Lungs, “they act like a charm.” Price 1s. lid. 
and 29.'9d. per box. 
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ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY 


——— 


“ LEARNED, CuHatty, Userux.”—A thencewm. 


—eeneernereoreeea ~s>s Oe 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I, II., III, IV., V., VI, VII., VIIT., TX. and X. 
FIFTH SERIES. 


Containing, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— 


The Dream and Death of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton—The Elective | 
and Deposing Power of Puarliament—Anne Beleyn—Scottish | 
Titles—Wurial-Place of Edmund, Duke of Somerset—Elizabeth, 
Queen of Robert Bruce—Bondmen in England—Serfdom in 
Scotland—Grahame, Viscount Dundee—A Jacobite Letter— 
Abbotsford in 1825—Compurgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, 


| PHILOLOGY. 


Carr = Carse—Heel Taps—“ Bloody”—Spurring—Nor for Than 
—Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms—Surrey Provincial- 
isms—Quadragesimalis—S. v, Z.—English Words compared with 
the [celandic—Gingham—The Termination Y in Place-Names— 
Calomel—Yeux—Cameo—Hall, Wych, and Salt Works—Shad- 
dongate—Shakspeare’s Name. 


1417—Knox’s ‘ History of the Refermation’—Good Friday and | GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 


Easter Sunday, temp. Charles 11.—The Jews in England in the | 
Thirteenth Century—Warrants for the Execution of Charles I. | 
—The Fitzalans and Stewarts. | 


BIOGRAPHY. | 


T. Allington—William Roy—Caspar Hauser—Charles Owen of | 
Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The escent of William Penn— | 
William, Abbot of Kamsey—A. H. Rowan—George Cromer, | 
Archbishop of Armagh—Matthew Smith, the first Principal of | 
Brasenose College, Uxford—James Sayers, the Caricaturist— 
Jeremiah Horrox. 


| 


Shakspeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works—Milton’s | 
‘L’Allegro’—Unpublished Letter of Macaulay—‘ Histoire des | 
Médecins Juifs Anciens et Modernes’—Earle’s ‘ Philology of the 
English Tongue ’—Unpublished Poems by Burns—Dr. Johnson 
and Mrs, Turton—‘ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains ’"—Chap- 
Books—Lord Byron in Scotland—Welsh Language—Unpub- 
lished Letter of John Wesley—The Works of Thomas Fuller— | 
The Welsh Testament—Burns’s Ode on the American Civil War | 
—Opus Questionum divi Augustini—Letter of Smollett—‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress’—Development of the Press, 1824-1874— 
Books written by Mrs. Olivia Serres: ‘The Book.’ 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 


Ague Charms—Birds of Ill Omen—Candlemas Gills—Eggs and 
Drunkenness—Evil Eye—Jewish Superstitions—Hyarophobia 
preventedé—Handkerchief thrown on Suicide’s Coffin—Ladies and | 
Lionesses—The Seven Whistlers. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 


The real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richelieu—“ The Trish Brigade” 
—Thomas Decker—Mrs. Siddons a Sculptor—Barham’s Lines on | 
Dean Ireland—Browning’s “ Lost Leader””—The Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Inspection of Plays—Emma Isola—A Poem by W. M. 


Praed—G oethe—Shelley—Henry VIII. as a Poet—The Austra- MIS 


lian Drama—Charles I. as a Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suck- | 
ling—Oxfordshire Christmas Miracle-Play—Christmas Mummers | 


in Dorsetshire—Dante and his Translators—The Christian Year. | 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. | 


“You know who the Critics are” —‘‘ You may put it in your eye | 
and see none the worse for it”—Called Home—God’s Church and 

the Devil's Chapel—Unaccustomed as I am to public speaking— | 
Tout vient & point—Wise after the event—La Parole a été don- | 
née & ’homme—Kobbing Peter to Pay Paul—The End justifies | 


the Means—The English seemes a Foole and is a Foole. 


The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms of Iungary-— 
Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies—The Arms of 
Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of English Sees—Bar Sinister— 
Strawberry Leaves on Coronets—Byron Arms—F. FE. R. T. in 
the Savoy Arms—Seal of Prince of Livonia—The Templars and 
Hospitallers. 


FINE ARTS. 


Portraits of Dr. Johnson—Marks on Porcelain—Italian Works 
of Artat Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds: Miss Day: Mrs. 
Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate—Various Paintings and 
Engravings. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 


Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesiastical Vest- 
ments—Funeral Garlands—The Cistercians—* Prester John” 
and the Arms of the See of Chichester—Penance in the Church 
of England—Laud's Service Buik—Epitaph of Cardinal Howard 
at Rome—St. Cuthbert’s Burial-place—Old Northern English 
MS. Psalter—Bere Regis Church—Sacred Vessels—A Roman 
Catholic Visitation in 1709—Episcopal Titles—St. George's Lofte 
—Registrum Sacrum Batavianum—Communion Tokens—Fastiog 
Communion in the Church of England—The Title of Reverend 
—Consecration of Church Plate— Defender of the Faith ”— 
The * Breeches” Bible. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 


The Latin Version of Bacon’s Essays—Greck Anthology— 
Martial’s Epigram xiii. 75—Lucretian Notelets—Mediwval and 
Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur in diseo—Catullus : 
“Hoe ut dixit”—“‘Sandon” (Horace)—Cicero—Lucus a non 
Lucendo. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the American States 
—Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish History—The Yardley 
Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Kensington—Travelling in Italy 
Forty Years Ago—The Equestrian Statue in Hyde Park— 
Arthurian Localities: Scotland—The Sacred Lotus—St. John’s 
Chapel, Bedford-row. 


CELLANEOUS. 


Christian Names—Pillar Posts—Hanging in Chains and Trons— 
George ILI. and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cats—The Waterloo and 
Peninsular Medals—The Clerical a Healthy Profession—Unlawful 
Games of the Middle Ages—Itinerant Empirics—Sunday News- 
papers—Gipsies—The Wordsworth—Double Returns in Parlia- 
mentary Elections—Curiosities of Corporation Records—*piritual 
Apparitions —The “Dial” System of Telegraphy— Professor 
Becker’s “ Gallus”—Skating Literature—Cricket— London Com- 
panies, or Guilds—A Travelling Tutor of the Olden Time— 
Gunpowder Plot—Baths in the Mid.le Ages—The Little Sum- 
mer— W hitsuntide—M ichaelmas—Christmas Contrasts. 





Published by JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-strect, Strand, W.C. 
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GRAND EDITION DE LUXE OF LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 
MESSRS. CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN will Publish, in MONTHLY PARTS, price 2s. 64. 
A NEW FINE-ART EDITION 


LONGFELLOW’S POEMS Iz 


With 500 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BY SOME OF THE BEST ARTISTS OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
Part I. tated June 25. 





B: 
The Poems of Heyry Wapswortn Lonerettow have long since become household words, not only “i 

in America and Great Britain, but wherever the English language i is spoken. This popularity has naturally 
led to the issue of a variety of editions, but no attempt has hitherto been made to produce a Standard Fine. ' 
Ait Edition, which shall appropriately enshrine the Poet’s Writings and form a fitting tribute to his great 1 
renown. Such an Edition Messrs. Cassety, Perrer & Gaprn are now preparing to publish, in a style of J i 
typography and with a wealth of illustration of the very highest order. a 
It is proposed to give not merely a number of high-class Illustrations, but such a series as shall appro A* 
priately illustrate the Text, and shall be worTuy or THE Gentus AND Fame or THE Poer. 0% 
d tl 
The Five Hunprep Itiusrrarions with which it will be enriched will consist of Landscapes, Figure ee 
Subjects, and Ornamental Designs, expressly prepared for this Edition. The Landscape Views have beenf A? 


drawn from Nature, and have been entrusted to the best Artists of America, whose efforts will be supple-§ yt 
mented by Designs from Eminent English Artists. Among these may be mentioned P. H. Cauprroy, R.A, 


and Frank Dickser, whose appreciative and hearty co-operation will render this magnificent Edition a truly . 
INTERNATIONAL TRIBUTE, worthy of the world-wide fame which America’s Great Port enjoys. Pain 
Galler: 

This Edition has had the advantage of passing under the Poet’s own supervision, and the interest >, 


which Mr. Loncretiow has taken in its preparation may be gathered from the fact that he has named about sos: 
three hundred subjects for illustration out of the five or six hundred illustrations which the work will contain. J * 


In an early Part will be given a beautiful reproduction of Mr. Frank Dickser’s Original Design for ¢ 





his Picture ‘ Evangeline,’ now being exhibited at the Royal Academy. thirty 
A New Street Porrrair of Mr. Lonerettow has been engraved expressly for this Edition, fromage }} 

. 0 ” street, 

Photograph chosen by the Poet himself. Hind 


The Poems will be set in new type, clear, distinct, and legible, which, printed on large quarto paper M: 
of the finest quality, with a broad margin, will, in conjunction with the profuse Illustrations interspersed J isey 
throughout the Text, render each page of this handsome Edition striking and picturesque. The Work willf = 
be completed in about Thirty Parts. 2 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALI PIN, _Ludgate- hill, London. one 


ee Admis 





NOTICE.—The attention of Noblemen, Landed Proprietors, and Farmers, and of all who are interested in the question of how Land can be 1 
‘most profitably turned to account, is directed to the following NEW and ORIGINAL WORK on DAIRY FARMING. RTH 


On JUNE 25 will be published, PART I. price ONE SHILLING, of 


DAIRY FARMING, by Professor J. P. Sheldon, assisted by the most 
Eminent Authorities, With COLOURED PLATES specially prepared for the Work, and ORIGINAL WOOD ENGRAVINGS —— 


illustrating the various Processes employed. Miner 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, Ludgate-hill, London. Pate 


Guine: 
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